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HOW  NEW  YORK  CITY  ADMINISTERS  ITS  SCHOOLS 

In  a  stout  volume  of  321  pages,  including  an  index  of 
seven  pages,  Dr.  Ernest  Carroll  Moore,  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Yale  University,  tells  in  a  straightforward  manner 
what  he  found  out  about  the  administrative  side  of  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  City.  From  this  and  other 
“Interim  Reports”  that  have  been  issued,  it  appears  that 
one  department.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion¬ 
ment,  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  how  the  Department 
of  Education  administers  the  duties  with  which  it  is  intrusted. 
To  procure  this  information  in  a  usable  form  and  give 
publicity  to  such  a  report,  a  sub-committee  known  as  that 
of  School  Inquiry  was  selected  from  the  Estimate  and  Ap¬ 
portionment  Cornmittee,  and  directed  to  have  the  investi¬ 
gation  made.  Thus  the  inquiry  was  instituted  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  wishes  of  that  department.  To  give  more 
prominence  and  effectiveness  to  the  investigation,  it  was 
decided  to  engage  expert  specialists  from  the  outside  to  do 
the  work.  After  making  a  survey  of  the  country.  Dr. 
Paul  H.  Hanus,  of  Harvard  University,  was  chosen  as 
Chief  Director,  and  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  He  is  regarded  thruout  the  country  as  a  safe, 
fair-minded  man,  free  from  passion  and  prejudice,  who  would 
be  uninfluenced  by  any  energetic  reformers  having  imag¬ 
inary  or  personal  grievances  to  air.  Under  the  authority 
conferred  on  Dr.  Hanus,  he  was  authorized,  by  and  wkh 
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the  consent  of  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry,  to  employ 
expert  assistants  to  prosecute  investigations  along  such 
lines  as  he  deemed  important.  These  investigations  were 
designed  to  cover  all  the  activities  of  all  departments  of 
the  entire  school  system.  Consequently,  each  line  of  work 
was  assigned  to  a  specialist,  or  a  reputed  specialist,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  a  high  authority  on  a  subject  or  series 
of  subjects,  belonging  to  his  sphere  of  inquiry. 

Dr.  Hanus  mapped  out  the  plan  of  work  and  he  placed 
the  men  in  charge,  each  to  work  out  his  own  special  line 
or  lines  of  inquiry. 

Dr.  Moore’s  work  was  cut  out  for  him,  and  he  is,  per¬ 
haps,  as  well  equipped  as  any  other  outsider,  actively 
engaged  in  college  or  university  work,  as  could  be  found 
for  the  task  assigned.  Under  his  instruction  he  was  to 
investigate  the  organization,  methods  of  transacting  business, 
the  keeping  of  records,  and  to  decide  whether,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  these  tended  toward  efficiency  in  school  adminis¬ 
tration. 

His  investigation  involved  a  great  deal  of  dry  research 
work,  such  as  how  the  Board  is  organized  under  the  present 
charter,  its  powers  and  limitations,  the  parceling  out  of 
various  kinds  of  work  among  committees,  the  keeping 
of  records,  checks,  and  balances,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
things  done  when  they  ought  to  be  done,  owing  to  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  power  extending  into  remote  places  and  disappear¬ 
ing  in  nothingness. 

In  studying  this  exposition  of  the  administrative  side 
of  the  educational  system  of  New  York  City,  the  reader 
must  keep  in  mind  that  this  report  is  an  ex  parte  statement 
as  seen  by  a  disinterested  and  fair-minded  gentleman  who 
had  been  four  years  superintendent  of  the  Los  Angeles 
schools,  and  whose  organization,  financial,  administrative 
and  educational  policies  are  not  hampered  either  by  tra¬ 
ditions  that  had  hardened  into  custom  and  whose  actions 
are  not  involved  and  intermingled  with  other  municipal 
affairs.  The  methods  of  conducting  school  affairs  in  Boston, 
New  York,  or  Philadelphia  are  so  entirely  different  in  their 
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procedure  that  they  can  not  be  compared,  except  by  their 
differences,  and  not  with  their  agreements,  with  cities  in 
the  west  or  the  central  part  of  the  country.  It  may  be  that 
New  York  City  has  found  a  system  of  checks  and  balances 
a  better  way  of  transacting  their  school  business,  especially 
that  involving  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money 
each  year,  than  the  reckless  and  hasty  extravagance  some¬ 
times  practised  in  some  cities  that  one  could  cite,  and  then 
not  exhaust  the  list.  The  report,  however,  is  a  strong 
presentation  of  the  views  of  an  outsider  who  came  to  the 
work  with  other  ideals,  and  accustomed  to  looking  at  the 
question  from  the  view  point  of  a  superintendent  of  a  western 
city. 

The  School  Board  of  New  York  City  is  a  coordinate 
department  of  the  city  government,  standing  on  the  same 
footing  with  more  than  a  dozen  other  departments,  all 
directly  administered  under  the  mayor,  and  nearly  all 
departments  being  divided  into  bureaus  for  the  speedier 
transaction  of  business.  This  appears  to  be  the  influential 
factor,  or,  at  least,  the  determining  one  in  shaping  lines 
of  work.  The  other  force  has  its  center  of  gravity,  so  to 
speak,  at  Albany,  and  in  the  statutes  and  court  decisions 
rendered  from  time  to  time  as  cases  have  been  adjudicated. 
The  contention  here  is  that  public  education  in  New  York 
City  is  a  concern  of  the  state — in  short,  a  state  business 
rather  than  an  affair  of  any  particular  locality.  From 
these  two  divergent  view  points  it  is  easy  enough  to  under¬ 
stand,  how  thru  a  long  series  of  years,  the  city  hall  officials 
have  come  to  regard  the  public  school  system  as  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  city  government  for  general  and  municipal 
purposes,  and  the  Education  Department  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  body  only  connected  with  the  municipal  government 
thru  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Unless  an  expert  understands  the  his¬ 
torical  development  of  an  institution,  he  is  liable  to  at¬ 
tacks  of  municipal  vertigo.  Again,  the  government  of 
New  York  City,  the  School  Board  being  a  department  there¬ 
of,  is  regulated  by  a  charter  in  which  are  defined  in  general 
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terms  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  several  departments. 
The  powers  and  the  duties  as  well  as  the  limitations  of  the 
Board  of  Education  are  exprest  in  this  document. 

TWO  VIEWS 

A  system  of  government  that  has  been  slowly  developed 
thru  custom,  experience,  charters  and  statutes,  such  as 
the  municipality  of  New  York  City,  is  perhaps  as  difficult 
to  systematize  as  that  of  the  various  departments  and  sub¬ 
departments  of  our  national  government.  It  is  certainly 
far  more  complicated  than  any  three  or  four  of  our  largest 
state  governments  combined.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  had  in  mind 
a  revising  session  when  the  investigation  was  proposed. 
Had  the  work  been  assigned  to  Dr.  Hanus  and  his  co-la¬ 
borers  to  frame  a  school  system  for  five  millions  of  people 
having  no  government,  the  task  would  have  been  far  less 
complicated  than  the  one  they  were  chosen  to  examine 
microscopically,  and  then  submit  plans  for  reconstructing 
the  operating  machinery,  and  laying  down  directions  how 
it  ought  to  be  put  into  successful  operation  and  kept  running 
without  friction. 

The  plan  of  work  was  to  cut  the  entire  education  system 
into  parallel  and  cross-sections,  and  then,  after  this  anatom¬ 
ical  feat  had  been  performed,  each  specialist  was  to  examine 
minutely  the  organization  of  the  part  assigned  to  him, 
and  to  show  its  adaptation  or  non-adaptation  to  the  function 
it  was  intended  to  perform  in  the  educational  economy  of 
the  entire  system.  The  guiding  mind  in  putting  the  differ¬ 
ent  pieces  together  after  each  had  been  fashioned  was  to 
be  Dr.  Hanus.  On  general  principles,  it  would  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  Board  of  Education,  after  presenting  its 
claims  for  an  appropriation  of  money  each  year  to  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  and  having  this  request 
granted  as  fully  as  would  be  possible  or  prudent,  having 
due  regard  to  the  wants  of  other  departments,  that  the  money 
would  then  be  timned  over  to  the  Board  of  Education  to 
be  expended  as  it  would  deem  expedient  and  in  compli- 
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ance  with  the  law  governing  expenditures.  But  this  is 
not  the  case.  While  the  Board  of  Education  is  invested 
with  great  powers  in  some  directions,  it  is,  in  the  ordinary- 
acceptation  of  the  term  so  hedged  in  with  restrictions  and 
modifications  that  speedy  action  in  the  purchase  of  sites 
and  the  erection  of  buildings  is  impossible.  When  the 
Board  of  Education,  thru  its  committee  or  committees, 
decides  that  a  new  site  and  a  new  building  are  needed  in 
a  certain  locality,  the  city  comptroller  then  takes  up  the 
matter,  and  if  the  Board  of  Education  views  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  comptroller  favorably,  the  question  of 
purchase  is  referred  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor¬ 
tionment  to  close  the  purchase;  but  this  Board  may  ignore 
the  recommendations  and  make  a  purchase  elsewhere,  or 
not  at  all.  This  is  a  tedious  process  if  it  is  correctly  de¬ 
scribed,  unless  the  two  Boards  work  in  harmony.  Before 
the  final  plan  for  a  new  building  is  submitted,  it  must  pass 
a  running  fire  of  the  Municipal  Art  Commission,  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
the  Borough  Building  Department,  the  Department  of  Water 
Supply  and  Gas  and  Electricity  in  the  order  named.  But 
the  end  is  not  yet,  the  specifications  and  form  of  advertise¬ 
ment  for  approval  by  the  Corporation  Counsel  must  be  had 
before  the  bids  are  asked.  Ten  days’  notice  must  now  be 
given  in  the  City  Record  for  bids.  At  the  expiry  of  the 
date  fixt,  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  opens 
the  bids  and  the  letting  of  the  contract  is  approved  or  re¬ 
jected.  This  is  a  round-about  way,  and  it  is  a  slow  process. 
It  may  have  some  advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages. 
Granted  that  competent  persons  have  past  in  each  case 
on  the  plans  and  the  structure  of  a  building,  when  it  is  once 
erected,  the  probabilities  are  that  if  the  inspection  has  been 
thoro  in  all  respects,  the  structure  will  stand  for  years 
with  the  need  of  only  a  few  repairs.  A  query  at  this  point 
appears  pertinent,  which  I  do  not  find  an  inkling  of  in  Dr. 
Moore’s  report — How  long  is  a  school  building  expected 
to  last  in  New  York  City?  If  the  sum  set  aside  annually 
for  repairs  be  per  cent,  this  indicates  that  the  life  of 
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a  school  building  in  New  York  City  is  nearly  67  years. 
However,  if  the  Board  expects  a  building  to  stand  for  fifty 
years,  great  care  should  be  taken  at  the  beginning  to  have 
the  plans  as  well  as  the  entire  structure  carefully  scrutinized 
from  the  initial  movement  till  the  building  is  finally  accepted. 
At  the  time  these  lines  are  written,  the  latest  information 
at  my  disposal  in  regard  to  the  accumulated  cost  of  school 
sites,  buildings  and  equipments  in  New  York  City,  is  for 
1911,  and  the  value  is  given  as  $135,095,475.75,  and  at  the 
present  the  total  cost  is  probably  $145,000,000.  The 
increase  in  property  acquired  annually  can  not  be  less  than 
$5,000,000.  Whether  the  authorities  in  New  York  City 
have  found  their  method  of  purchasing  sites  and  erecting 
buildings  a  good  working  one  in  practise,  I  do  not  know. 
What  they  think  of  it  is  an  important  matter. 

A  retrospect 

The  Public  School  Society  of  New  York  City  was  founded 
in  1805,  and  the  public  school  system  dates  from  1826, 
tho  in  a  formative  state  till  1842.  The  Public  School 
Society  was  composed  of  high  minded  men  who  carried 
on  a  pretty  good  school  system  till  1853,  when  it  transferred 
its  property  to  the  Board  of  Education,  which  was  valued 
at  $450,000.  From  1842  to  1871,  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  was  an  elective  body,  and  since  then  an  appointive 
one  by  the  Mayor.  In  Brooklyn  the  Board  was  created 
in  1843,  and  the  members  were  chosen  by  the  Common 
Council  till  1862,  when  the  appointive  power  was  vested 
in  the  Mayor.  The  consolidation  occurred  in  1898,  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  thruout  the  entire 
school  history  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  the  gentlemen 
who  have  been  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  cover¬ 
ing  all  these  years,  had  treasured  up  and  put  into  practise 
some  valuable  methods  of  despatching  school  business. 

The  Board  of  Education  must  submit  estimates  to  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  the  amount 
approximately  needed  annually  in  conducting  the  school 
business,  and  indicate  how  much  shall  be  set  apart  for 
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operation,  maintenance,  and  the  construction  of  new 
buildings.  It  is  recommended  that  appropriations  should 
anticipate  expenditures  for  three  or  four  years  in  advance. 

No  doubt  each  department  of  the  city  government  is 
as  insistent  in  its  demands  for  large  appropriations  as  is 
the  Department  of  Education.  Into  how  many  different 
parts  the  total  appropriations  of  the  City  of  New  York 
are  divided,  can  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture  to  an  out¬ 
sider,  when  there  are  ninety-nine  distinct  allowances  for 
definite  school  purposes.  This  gives  a  small  glimpse  of 
the  demands  made  upon  the  city  treasury. 

It  may  be  that  the  appropriations  for  various  purposes 
in  the  City  of  New  York  are  too  small,  and  it  is  quite  prob¬ 
able  that  each  department  makes  the  same  complaint  and 
perhaps  with  justness,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  the  tax-payers  have  a  few  vested  rights  in  the  city, 
and  that  perhaps  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion¬ 
ment  may,  after  all,  be  rendering  valuable  service  to  the 
community.  On  administrative  principles,  it  appears  that 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  has  to  sit  up 
with  the  financial  problem  both  day  and  night  during  the 
fiscal  year,  and  then  have  much  trouble  in  making  ends 
meet.  I  feel  that  there  is  a  very  large  side  of  the  question 
that  has  not  been  examined  in  the  report. 

A  CASE  SOMEWHAT  SIMILAR 

Not  many  years  ago  the  writer  was  engaged  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  ex-Governor  Alexander  M.  Dockery,  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  the  particular  subject  under  discussion  was  the 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  carry  on  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  different  sources  of  reve¬ 
nue  and  the  expenditures  involved.  He  had  been  the 
minority  leader  and  “Uncle  Joe  Cannon”  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  he  said 
that  many  times  he  and  “Uncle  Joe”  had  spent  entire 
nights  in  trying  to  work  out  how  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
so  that  the  appropriations  would  not  exceed  the  revenue 
that  would  be  derived  from  all  sources;  that  the  amounts 
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asked  for  had  to  be  cut  here  and  there,  and  from  analogy, 
I  infer  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
of  New  York  City  is  confronted  with  similar  conditions. 
The  writer  has  never  been  so  enthusiastic  on  large  school 
expenditures  as  some  of  his  brother  superintendents. 
Upon  one  occasion,  in  talking  with  two  of  them  one  made 
the  statement  that  he  “always  endeavored  to  get  his  board 
to  make  heavy  expenditures  whether  needed  or  not,  and  on 
the  grounds  that  it  was  always  a  good  thing  to  spend 
public  money  for  education.”  I  do  not  subscribe  to  such 
doctrine.  It  is  not  wisdom  to  make  unnecessary  expendi¬ 
tures  without  getting  value  received  in  return. 

While  upon  this  subject,  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  running 
cities  heavily  in  debt  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  some 
things  now  put  into  the  public  schools.  A  community 
can  stand  about  so  much  taxation  each  year,  but  the  load 
may  be  so  heavy  that  it  reaches  the  breaking  point,  and 
reaction  is  sure  to  come.  The  weak  spot  today  is  on  the 
financial  side  of  our  city  governments,  and  unless  school 
superintendents  turn  attention  to  this  phase  of  the  question 
and  devise  economical  methods  of  carrying  on  the  work 
of  education,  the  end  will  be  bankruptcy,  repudiation,  or 
a  lopping  off  of  branches  here  and  there,  so  that  instead  of 
condemning  the  management  of  any  city  government  or 
its  methods  of  doing  business,  I  would  like  to  hear  the  other 
side,  if  there  be  such  a  side. 

Evidently  Dr.  Moore  took  into  consideration  all  the  other 
departments  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  writing  his  report, 
and  he  then  had  before  him  a  very  complicated  and  com¬ 
plex  system  of  municipal  machinery.  He  saw  clearly  the 
workings  of  all  the  parts  of  this  organization;  but  if,  upon 
the  other  hand,  he  detached  the  educational  department 
from  other  coordinate  departments  of  the  municipal  govern¬ 
ment,  and  viewed  it  out  of  relation  to  the  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  which  it  is  a  constituent  part,  then  his  conclusions 
must  be  regarded  as  being  based  on  theoretical  conditions 
as  they  probably  ought  to  be,  rather  than  on  its  concrete 
applications  to  actual  conditions  that  are  always  confront- 
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ing  the  school  officials  of  the  five  boroughs.  It  may  be 
that  some  of  the  laws,  rules,  regulations  and  practises  in 
the  administration  of  the  New  York  City  schools  are  un¬ 
wise,  cumbersome  and  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  and  in  following  all  the  meanderings  of  the  cir¬ 
cumlocution  offices  there  is  a  weariness  of  the  soul,  yet  it 
must  be  granted  that  after  all  that  is  said,  the  officials, 
so  far  as  the  writer  has  discovered,  understand  the  ins  and 
the  outs  of  the  machinery  fairly  well  and  get  pretty  good 
results,  all  things  considered. 

It  is  a  mark  of  comprehension  on  a  large  scale  to  discover 
a  great  question;  to  examine  it  in  all  its  bearings;  to  note 
its  defects  as  well  as  its  excellencies;  to  see  how  it  can  be 
improved,  and  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  methods  of  im¬ 
provement  and  at  what  particular  points  these  improve¬ 
ments  can  be  successfully  applied.  This  was  the  task  that 
Dr.  Moore  undertook  to  perform.  He  worked  patiently 
and  persistently.  As  each  particular  phase  of  the  question 
he  was  examining  past  under  his  eye,  he  has  told  what 
office  it  is  designed  to  perform,  and  how  well  it  does  its 
work.  As  he  came  to  each  inquiry,  he  carried  a  sort  of 
torch-light  above  his  head,  and  at  times  the  glare  appears 
to  have  magnified  small  objects  unduly  and  minimized  great 
ones  to  such  an  extent  that  he  gave  an  uneven  balance  to 
the  facts  that  he  investigated.  An  investigation  that  does 
not  find  faults  is  not  worth  much.  To  do  everything  that 
the  schools  need  would  necessitate,  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
of  Education  a  kind  of  fore-knowledge  that  would  have 
begun  before  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid,  and 
could  have  predicted  the  needs  of  the  future  to  an  exact¬ 
ness  equal  to  that  with  which  astronomers  calculate  the 
return  of  comets  in  stellar  space.  Of  course,  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  the  unpredictable  will  always  occur  in  the 
practical  working  of  a  school  system,  despite  all  the  human 
foresight  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  a  situation. 

Frequently  statements  of  this  nature  occur  in  this  book 
— “no  funds  available  for  this  purpose.”  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  is  a  wise  notation.  The 
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general  tendency  among  school  folks  is  to  ask  for  every¬ 
thing.  They  work  on  the  principle  of  the  “Old  Flag  and 
Big  Appropriations”  and  it  is  a  splendid  thing  to  safe¬ 
guard  unnecessary  and  needless  expenditures.  Because 
a  request  is  denied,  that  is  not  prima  facie  evidence  that  it 
ought  to  be  granted. 

To  enumerate  all  the  faults  or  weaknesses  of  the  New 
York  educational  administrative  system  appears  to  be  the 
chief  object  of  this  report.  Situations,  conditions,  and 
results  all  are  made  to  appear  bad  with  here  and  there  a 
small  patch  of  exceptions. 

There  are  chapters  in  the  book  of  great  value  to  educators 
in  general.  It  is  interesting  to  know  how  the  Board  is 
organized,  conditioned,  limited,  tied  up,  and  the  probable 
effect  of  the  organization  on  the  school  system  as  a  whole. 
The  methods  of  getting  revenue  to  conduct  the  schools, 
of  accounting,  records  and  reports  and  bookkeeping  gener¬ 
ally,  the  preparation  of  estimates,  the  acquiring  of  sites, 
the  construction  of  buildings,  their  care,  the  janitorial 
service,  furnishing  supplies,  are  all  generally  commented 
upon  unfavorably,  while  the  Bureau  of  Lectures  and  other 
school  activities  are  praised.  The  Board  itself  is  thought 
to  be  too  large  and  unwieldy.  Numerous  objections  are 
urged,  not  against  the  members  as  individuals,  but  as  a 
working  body,  because  the  work  is  parceled  out  among  com¬ 
mittees,  and  these  investigate  and  report  their  findings, 
and  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  whole  must  vote  to  adopt 
or  reject  the  recommendations  of  the  committees,  without 
having  the  time  to  make  personal  investigations  of  each 

case  on  its  merits.  If  it  takes  the  time  of  all  the  Board 
$ 

now  as  it  is  organized,  it  is  not  entirely  clear  how  a  much 
smaller  body,  unless  the  work  be  parceled  out  to  heads  of 
departments,  could  get  thru  or  partly  thru  with  the  budgets. 

Chapter  Nineteen  is  entitled  A  Summary  of  Recommenda¬ 
tions.  It  is  recommended  that  the  School  Board  follow  its 
own  recommendations,  that  the  courts  be  invoked  to  inter¬ 
pret  obscure  or  doubtful  points,  that  new  legislation  be 
secured  to  unify  the  control,  that  more  money  be  secured 
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for  school  purposes,  that  when  appropriations  are  made 
the  Board  should  control  its  own  funds,  that  the  method 
of  accounting  be  simplified,  that  external  hindrances  be 
removed,  that  functions  should  be  clearly  defined,  and 
separated,  that  the  general  manager  should  be  a  member 
of  the  Board,  that  the  Board  ought  to  get  acquainted  with 
its  work,  that  the  city  superintendent  should  have  more 
power,  that  medical  inspection  of  the  pupils  should  be 
perfected,  that  scientific  standards  should  be  adopted,  that 
a  supervisor  of  records  should  be  created,  that  speculative 
elements  be  reduced  to  a  certainty,  and  that  the  allowance 
should  be  more  liberal,  that  the  location  of  school  houses 
should  be  done  scientifically,  that  a  bureau  for  heating, 
lighting  and  ventilating  be  created,  that  janitorial  service 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Board,  that  school  sup¬ 
plies  be  promptly  delivered,  that  money  should  be  bounti¬ 
fully  supplied  for  school  activities,  that  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  ought  to  go  upon  a  legal  crusade  to  secure  better  and 
more  harmonious  school  service  in  the  way  of  visiting  and 
inspecting  the  schools. 

In  justice  to  Dr,  Moore,  it  should  be  stated  that  he  pur¬ 
sued  his  own  methods  of  making  inquiries,  and  that  he 
held  no  consultations  with  other  specialists  working  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Paul  Hanus,  His  special  lines  of  in¬ 
quiry  were  along  the  lines  of  the  organization,  methods 
and  records  kept  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York 
City.  Hence,  he  had  to  deal  with  the  functions  of  the  Board 
indicating  in  what  respects  these  are  clearly  outlined  and 
are  followed  in  the  transaction  of  business.  He  found 
overlapping  of  functions  with  other  departments  of  co¬ 
ordinate  rank,  or  a  supersession  of  functions  by  non-edu- 
cational  departments,  and  finally  he  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  present  plan  under  which  the  schools  are  administered 
does  not  tend  to  promote  efficiency.  After  collecting  a  vast 
mass  of  information,  he  proceeded  to  arrange,  classify, 
and  interpret  the  facts — that  is,  to  tell  what  they  meant 
to  him.  For  patient  work  on  a  very  dry,  uninviting  sub¬ 
ject,  the  thanks  of  superintendents  of  the  country  generally 
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are  due  to  Dr.  Moore  for  his  effort  in  endeavoring  to  bring 
before  the  country  in  book  form  the  results  of  his  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  working  methods  of  the  greatest  educational 
system  in  the  world.  Whether  in  the  time  at  his  disposal, 
he  covered  all  the  territory  thoroly  and  the  survey  gives 
an  accurate  account  of  the  manipulation  of  the  educational 
machinery  of  New  York  City,  is  an  inquiry  easily  raised, 
but  one  that  can  not  be  answered  adequately  or  satisfac¬ 
torily,  the  writer  believes,  without  a  long  residence  in  the 
City,  and  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  methods 
employed  and  followed  in  each  of  the  great  departments 
in  administering  the  school  affairs  of  the  boroughs. 

As  I  read  over  page  after  page,  penciling  it  as  read,  many 
times  I  wisht  that  I  had  a  similar  report  of  how  London, 
Paris,  Berlin  and  Vienna  conducted  their  schools;  how 
their  budgets  are  made  up,  sites  purchased  and  buildings 
erected,  architectural  plans  and  designs  prepared,  teachers 
are  supervised,  and  how  all  other  educational  matters  are 
disposed  of. 

For  the  sincere  purpose  of  reconstructing  the  system 
on  a  better  working  basis,  the  book  should  be  read  in  the  light 
of  the  motives  that  induced  its  preparation.  I  have  failed 
to  find  why  the  inquiry  was  started  in  the  first  place.  The 
book  should  have  omitted  many  little  details  and  have  set 
forth  the  ideas  the  Board  of  Education  held  in  regard  to 
its  working  methods — its  advantages  and  defects,  and  how 
they  could  be  legally  remedied ;  also  a  brief  comparison  with 
other  large  systems  by  way  of  contrasts  and  agreements; 
and  finally  the  author’s  reflections  accompanied  with  such 
recommendations  as  appeared  beneficial.  But  there  are 
many  things  that  can  not  be  accomplished  at  a  jump, 
and  turning  the  educational  system  of  New  York  City 
upside  down  is  one  of  them. 

J.  M.  Greenwood 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


II 

MISPRONUNCIATION' 


[This  article  reproduced  by  permission  from  the  Literary  Supplement  of 
the  London  Times,  is  commended  to  the  attention  of  teachers  and  students 
of  English,  particularly  to  those  teachers  whose  slovenliness  is  a  bad  example 
to  others. — Editor.  ] 

When  Mr.  Henry  Janies  revisited  the  United  States  some 
years  ago,  he  had  the  high  courage  to  call  into  question 
the  speech  of  that  country  in  an  address  which  aroused 
much  angry  recrimination,  but  also  much  heart-searching, 
among  his  compatriots.  In  contrast  to  the  vocal  anarchy 
which  he  found  reigning  undisturbed  over  that  vast  con¬ 
tinent,  he  held  up  to  emulation  and  imitation  the  care  for 
sound,  for  cultivated  utterance,  by  which  he  said  the 
languages  of  France,  of  Italy,  and  especially  of  England, 
were  preserved  and  guided.  It  comes  now  as  somewhat 
of  a  shock  to  the  national  self-complacency  of  Englishmen 
to  be  told,*  on  the  best  authority,  that  they,  too,  are  growing 
more  and  more  careless  and  slovenly  in  their  speech,  and 
are  allowing  degradations  and  corruptions  to  creep  un¬ 
checked  into  their  language.  This,  however,  is  the  main 
theme  set  forth  by  Mr.  Robert  Bridges  in  his  Tract  on  Eng¬ 
lish  pronunciation,  which  was  first  printed  for  the  English 
Association  and  is  now  reissued  with  notes  and  explana¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Bridges’s  competence  in  matters  of  linguistic 
usage  can  not  be  questioned;  there  is  no  one  who  speaks 
with  more  weight  on  these  matters,  and  his  attack  on  our 
present  ways  of  speech  must  not  be  lightly  disregarded. 

His  first  charge  is  in  regard  to  the  degradation  of  our 
unaccented  vowels,  the  blurring  and  running  together  of 
a  and  e  and  o  and  u  into  one  indeterminate  sound — the 
sound  of  the  last  syllable  in  danger.  He  finds  this  sound 
in  our  unstressed  pronunciation  of  and,  the,  to,  but,  must", 

*  A  tract  on  the  present  state  of  English  pronunciation.  By  Robert 
Bridges.  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.  1913.  3s  6d.  net.) 
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and  representing  it  by  the  er  of  danger  (in  which,  of  course, 
the  r  is  not  pronounced);  he  tells  us  that  we  say  inter  for 
into,  prernounce  for  pronounce,  ter  he  or  not  ter  he,  I  came 
frerm  Oxford  ter  London.  His  next  illustration  of  decay 
is  the  increase  of  what  is  called  “palatalization,”  the  change 
of  t  to  ch  before  the  sound  of  u.  Nature  has  already  be¬ 
come  neycher  and  can  hardly  be  saved;  but  don't  you  is 
changing  to  dontshew,  Tuesday  to  Cheusdy,  and  tune  is 
well  on  its  way  to  be  pronounced  chiune.  And  d  also 
in  the  same  position  is  now  threatened,  as  we  see  in  im- 
medjately,  and  in  the  pronunciation  of  audjins  or  orgins 
for  audience,  which  Mr.  Bridges  noted  in  the  speech  of  a 
certain  professor  of  English.  There  are  other  mispro¬ 
nunciations  creeping  into  our  speech  which  have  been 
remarked  by  various  observers ;  om  hoard,  im  fact,  im  vain 
are  becoming  common;  the  r,  which  we  have  already  lost 
before  a  consonant  (for  sword  and  sawed.  Lord  and  laud, 
arms  and  alms  are  now  identical  in  sound),  is,  we  are  told, 
disappearing  from  the  speech  of  the  younger  generation 
before  a  vowel  also — as  in  faa  away.  Jaw  ever,  pawing  with 
rain  for  pouring.  If  we  add  to  these  the  bogus  pronuncia¬ 
tions  produced  by  unphonetic  spelling,  and  the  English 
habit  of  “swallowing”  words,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
for  any  one  who  carefully  observes  his  own  utterance 
or  that  of  his  friends,  that  the  speech  of  the  educated 
classes  in  England  is  undergoing  serious  changes  at  the 
present  moment.  That  these  changes  are  regrettable  most 
of  us  would  admit;  whether  or  not  they  can  be  checked, 
or  must  be  allowed  to  work  their  will  unimpeded  in  the 
language,  is  another  question.  And  here  conservatives  in 
language,  knd  all  those  who  wish  to  exercise  a  conscious 
care  over  its  beauty  and  integrity,  find  themselves  opposed 
by  a  group  of  scientific  linguists  who  regard  attempts 
to  preserve  the  so-called  “purity”  of  speech  as  pedantic 
or  futile.  History  has  taught  them  that  the  ideal  of  a 
fixt  language  is  a  vain  and  foolish  dream ;  they  have  studied 
the  changes  which  have  affected  our  pronunciation  in 
the  past,  and  regarding  these  changes  as  the  result  of 
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irresistible  forces,  they  believe  that  we  can  no  more  control 
the  course  of  language  by  our  conscious  efforts  than  we 
can  control  the  circulation  of  the  blood  or  the  movements 
of  the  planets.  To  the  stricter  sect  of  this  new  school 
whatever  is,  is  right;  the  words  “beauty,”  “decay,”  “deg¬ 
radation,”  “vulgarism,”  have  little  or  no  meaning  for 
them;  and  “from  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view,”  as 
one  of  them  has  declared,  “no  difference  of  superiority 
can  be  recognized  between  the  speech  heard  at  the  bench 
of  a  village  ale-house  and  that  of  the  Bench  of  Bishops.” 
Between,  therefore,  the  purists  of  language,  who  wish  to 
preserve  it  from  change,  and  the  scientists,  whose  greatest 
pleasure  is  to  catch  it  in  the  very  act  of  changing,  there 
seems  to  be  an  irreconcilable  difference.  Nor  can  there 
be  much  doubt  that  this  modern  point  of  view  is  coming 
to  be  more  and  more  widely  accepted — already  teachers 
have  been  known  to  declare  it  an  almost  sinful  interference 
with  nature  and  the  free  phonetic  development  of  language 
to  correct  the  pronunciation  of  children  in  any  way. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  havoc  this  new  dogmatism  is  likely 
to  work  in  the  language;  what  encouragement  it  will  give 
to  laziness  and  slovenliness  of  speech.  But  it  is  useless 
to  try  to  defeat  .science  with  the  bludgeons  and  blunder- 
busses  of  ignorance  and  prejudice;  our  conservatives  must 
arm  themselves  with  more  modern  weapons.  Fortunately 
Mr.  Bridges  combines  with  the  sensitiveness  of  a  man  of 
letters  a  thoro  acquaintance  with  the  methods  of  the  new 
knowledge;  and  his  treatment  of  the  question  shows  that 
he  neither  sits  by  the  shores  of  speech  as  a  disinterested 
observer,  nor  yet  as  a  pessimist,  shedding  unavailing 
tears  that  no  number  of  maids,  nor  any  provision  of  mops, 
can  ever  get  it  clear.  He  reminds  us  that  the  question  is 
an  esthetic  as  well  as  a  scientific  one;  that  it  is  no  fancy 
to  see  beauty  in  human  speech,  to  distinguish  the  qualities 
that  make  that  beauty,  and  to  try  to  preserve  them.  The 
belief  that  phonetic  decay  can  not  be  checked,  that  con¬ 
scious  reform  is  impossible,  he  declares  to  be  a  doctrinaire 
notion,  and  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  efforts  of  this  kind, 
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and  successful  efforts,  have  occurred  before  now  in  the 
history  of  English. 

This  is  a  most  important  point;  it  lies  at  the  very  basis 
of  his  argument ;  and  to  find  a  recent  instance  where  phonetic 
decay  has  been  checked  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  curious 
history  of  the  English  aspirate.  Authorities  tell  us  that 
the  h  began  to  be  dropt  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  the  colloquial  speech  of  all  classes  in  the  Mid¬ 
lands  and  the  South  of  England,  and  that,  if  the  language 
had  been  left  to  itself,  we  should  all  now  drop  our  h's  as 
freely  as  our  uneducated  neighbors.  But  the  language 
was  not  left  to  itself;  owing  to  the  influence  of  spelling  and 
to  the  example  of  Northern  speech,  where  the  sound  was 
still  preserved,  people  became  conscious  of  their  aspirates 
and  determined  to  restore  them.  Phoneticians  call  this 
a  “purely  artificial  reaction,”  but,  artificial  or  not,  it  is 
a  fact  as  certain  as  any  fact  of  science;  h  is  now  carefully 
pronounced  by  educated  people  and  it  is  at  present,  by 
means  of  popular  education,  being  restored  to  the  classes 
which  have  lost  it.  Here  is  a  clear  case  of  conscious  action 
defeating  phonetic  decay;  and  there  is  another  effort 
now  being  made  in  connection  with  the  aspirate  which  those 
who  are  curious  in  these  matters  will  find  it  interesting  to 
watch.  The  sound  of  h  in  words  beginning  with  wh  has 
by  the  same  natural  process  vanished  in  the  standard 
English  of  the  South,  where  most  educated  speakers  make 
no  distinction  between  the  pronunciations  of  wheel  and  weal, 
when  and  wen,  while  and  wile,  altho  the  old  wh  (or  rather 
hw)  is  preserved  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  north  of 
England.  Not  long  ago  this  pronunciation  was  considered 
a  provincialism  in  England,  and  children  were  corrected 
for  it;  but  now,  owing  to  spelling  and  to  northern  and  Irish 
example,  many  speakers  in  the  South  have  acquired  it,, 
and  it  stands  a  fair  chance  of  being  universally  restored, 
at  least  to  standard  English. 

If,  therefore,  the  phonetic  decay  which  so  gravely  threatens 
our  language  can  to  a  certain  extent  at  least  be  checked, 
and  old  sounds  can  be  restored,  the  methods  by  which 
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this  happy  result  can  be  brought  about  are  plainly  of 
great  importance.  They  are,  as  we  have  seen,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  spelling,  the  help  of  provincial  example,  and 
the  power  of  compulsory  education — which  is,  as  Mr. 
Bridges  says,  “a  modern  engine  that  is  still  waiting  for 
its  tasks.”  Popular  education  spreads  widely  the  ideal  of 
“correct”  pronunciation;  and  that  ideal,  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  influence  of  the  litera  scripta,  is  more  and  more  affected 
by  the  feeling  that  the  printed  letter  should  be  pronounced. 
And  here  we  come  to  the  grievous  part  of  the  whole  matter, 
the  dreadful  dilemma  facing  those  who  wish  to  preserve 
our  language  from  decay.  There  is  a  bitter  dose  for  us  to 
swallow  sooner  or  later,  and  Mr.  Bridges  holds  up  to  us 
with  grim  face  the  execrable  cup.  There  is  a  remedy,  he 
tells  us,  but  only  one and  now  the  secret  must  out  and  the 
joyless  words  “phonetic  spelling,”  which  have  haunted 
us  from  the  beginning  of  oiu*  task,  must  at  last  be  spoken. 
For  educational  purposes  at  least,  if  for  no  other,  we  must 
spell,  he  says,  as  we  wish  to  pronounce;  for  thus,  and  thus 
only,  can  correct  pronunciation  be  taught  in  schools,  and 
by  this  means  alone  can  we  preserve  the  inherited  sounds 
of  our  language.  With  the  dismal  choice  squarely  be¬ 
fore  us,  either  to  preserve  the  sounds  of  English  or  its 
obsolete  and  fantastic  spelling,  it  is  our  duty,  he  is  con¬ 
vinced,  to  choose  the  sound  and  let  the  spelling  go.  This 
is  a  hard  saying;  and  those  of  us  whose  eyes  have  been 
outraged  by  the  various  systems  devised  by  scientific 
students,  from  the  days  of  the  “fonetic  nuz”  to  the  latest 
scandals,  will  feel  incHned  to  part  company  with  Mr.  Bridges 
at  this  point.  But  let  us  be  reassured:  he  feels  as  much 
as  any  one  the  objection  to  these  dreadful  alphabets. 
“Phonetic  spelling,”  he  confesses,  “is  full  of  horrors,  and 
if  it  could  not  be  made  more  agreeable  than  has  hitherto 
appeared,  I  would  not  advocate  it,  at  least  I  do  not  think 
that  I  could.”  He  has  therefore  taken  upon  himself  the 
task  of  devising  some  method  of  representing  sounds 
which  satisfies  the  needs  both  of  science  and  esthetics — 
that  is  not  only  truthful  but  beautiful  to  the  eye.  About 
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the  beauty  and  legibility  of  his  script,  of  which  he  gives 
specimen  pages,  both  for  printing  and  writing,  there  can 
be  no  question:  it  is  beautiful,  owing  to  the  care  he  has 
given  to  the  formation  of  each  letter,  and  it  is  legible, 
largely  because,  in  opposition  to  the  phonetic  rigorists,  he 
allows  more  than  one  symbol  for  the  same  sound,  where  no 
confusion  is  caused  by  their  use.  Thus  they  and  day  can 
remain  unchanged,  for  ey  and  ay  are  both  pronounced 
alike;  and  by  this  means  he  is  enabled  to  retain  a  large 
number  of  the  customary  and  historical  spellings  which 
are  so  dear  to  us,  but  which  are  destroyed  by  other  systems. 
Whether  or  not  his  scheme  is  a  practical  one  time  alone 
can  show;  he  claims  no  finality  for  it,  offering  it  rather  as 
an  experiment  to  be  criticized  and  judged.  It  may  be  held 
that  his  use  of  Anglo-Saxon  type,  and  the  quaint  and 
pleasing  effect  of  black-letter  which  it  gives  to  his  pages 
while  it  disarms  prejudice,  will  stand  in  the  way  of  its 
practical  adoption.  But  any  one  who  feels  a  need  for 
“phonetic  spelling  without  tears,”  and  who  wishes  to  see 
an  important  but  dismal  topic  treated  in  a  most  entertain¬ 
ing  way,  should  read  this  tract.  It  is  written  with  zest  and 
wit  and  is  full  of  quaint  instances  and  amusing  anecdotes; 
and  here  and  there  in  its  pages  we  seem  to  detect  the  glitter 
of  broken  glass  from  academic  windows. 

But  Mr.  Bridges’s  object  is  not  only  to  suggest  a  reformed 
spelling  which  shall  preserve  as  much  as  possible  our  old 
orthography;  he  lays  much  stress  on  a  more  fundamental 
point.  Granting  that  writing  is,  or  should  be,  la  peinture 
de  la  voix,  as  Voltaire  defined  it,  whose  voice  should  the 
writing  reproduce  ?  The  phoneticians,  true  to  their  attitude 
of  scientific  observers,  choose  the  usages  of  current  conversa¬ 
tion:  any  corruption,  any  blurring  of  vowel  sounds  which 
they  find  in  colloquial  talk,  they  acknowledge  and  stereotype 
and  allow  to  be  taught  in  schools,  paying  no  regard  to  the 
sounds  of  English  in  the  past,  or  to  any  ideal  of  what  is 
beautiful  in  human  utterance.  They  thus  tend  to  fix  and 
teach  the  maximum  of  degradation — to  help  instead  of 
checking  the  natural  processes  of  decay.  Mr.  Bridges 
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holds  that  in  this  matter  also  we  should  adopt  a  more  con¬ 
servative  attitude ;  that  in  cases  where  a  choice  is  still  possi¬ 
ble  we  ought  to  choose  and  represent  the  nobler  sound, 
and  fix  the  spelling  of  words  as  we  judge  they  ''should  he 
pronounced,  and  not  as  we  foresee  or  guess  they  are  coming 
to  he  pronounced  in  the  normal  process  of  unimpeded  deg¬ 
radation.”  He  goes  even  further  than  this,  and  enunciates 
a  linguistic  paradox  of  a  somewhat  startling  character. 
All  writers  on  the  subject  have  hitherto  defined  “good 
English”  as  the  standard  speech  of  the  South,  of  London, 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  great  body  of  educated 
people  all  over  the  country  who  conform  to  this  standard. 
But  Mr.  Bridges  questions  the  superiority  in  all  respect 
of  this  “good”  English ;  he  points  out  that  many  of  the  vowels, 
which  we  in  the  South  have  corrupted,  are  still  carefully 
pronounced  in  the  north  of  the  island. 

We  have  only  to  recognize  the  superiority  of  the  Northern 
pronunciation  and  encourage  it  against  London  vulgarity, 
instead  of  assisting  London  jargon  to  overwhelm  the  older 
tradition,  which  is  quite  as  living.  If  one  of  the  two  is  to 
spread  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  why  not  assist  the  better 
rather  than  the  worse  ?  A  Londoner  will  say  that  a  Scotch¬ 
man  talks  strangely  and  ill:  the  truth  is  that  he  himself  is 
in  the  typical  attitude  of  vulgar  ignorance  in  these  matters. 
He  is  disposed  to  look  down  upon  all  that  he  is  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to,  and  not  knowing  the  true  distinctions  he  esteems 
his  own  degraded  custom  as  correct.  I  should  send  for¬ 
eigners  ter  Scotland  fer  their  ixpeeerierns. 

But  if  our  usages  are  wrong,  by  what  standard  are  we  to 
correct  and  amend  them?  What  are  the  true  distinctions 
Mr.  Bridges  speaks  of?  We  feel  that  they  exist,  but  when 
we  come  to  define  them  we  seem  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
blind  prejudice.  Is  it  merely  an  old  tradition  that  we  should 
aim  at  preserving;  or  is  it  possible  that  phonetic  change 
may  sometimes,  by  suppressing  ugly  or  useless  sounds, 
enhance  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  language? 
Do  any  of  us  much  regret  the  k  sound  in  know  and  knee, 
which  disappeared  in  the  eighteenth  century,  or  the  gutturals 
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which  were  once  pronounced  in  light  and  sight  and  night} 
Have  not  the  French,  by  suppressing  so  many  s’s  and  by 
dropping  the  pronunciation  of  so  many  of  their  final  con¬ 
sonants  {anciens  habits  de  sauvages,  Voltaire  called  them) 
improved  the  harmony  of  their  language?  By  raising 
the  question  of  an  esthetic  standard,  of  an  ideal  of  intrinsic 
beauty  in  sound,  Mr.  Bridges  has  opened  up  a  most  difficult 
problem,  and  we  could  wish  that  he  would  pursue  it  fmther. 
Perhaps  this  standard  can  not  be  defined;  but  if  it  can,  there 
is  no  one  better  equipped  for  this  arduous  undertaking. 


Ill 


difference  between  the  work  of  the 

HIGH  SCHOOL,  COLLEGE  AND  GRADU¬ 
ATE  SCHOOL' 

It  is  time,  indeed,  that  we  should  stop  and  think  about 
what  we  are  doing.  For  years  we  have  been  groping  about 
on  the  question  of  the  exact  purpose  that  each  one  of  our 
grades  of  study — work  preparatory  for  college,  college 
work,  graduate  work — ought  to  have  in  view. 

This  fact  comes  out  in  all  our  discussions.  I  will  refer 
you  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  25th  Annual  Convention  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  1911,  at  Columbia  University,  December 
I  and  2,  1 91 1,  published  by  the  Association  in  1912.  Many 
valuable  ideas  were  offered,  but  as  no  agreement  had  been 
made  previously,  every  speaker  explained  what  he  thought 
should  be  done;  but  the  others  had  another  subjective 
point  of  view  of  what  should  be  done.  Thus  the  discussion 
was  a  priori  doomed  to  failure.  Which  one  of  us  does  not 
remember  scores  of  such  disappointing,  profoundly  dis¬ 
couraging  discussions  ending  nowhere?  It  seems  that  we 
are  acting  like  engineers  planning  new  machines  all  the  time 
but  indifferent  as  to  what  the  machines  ought  to  perform. 

What  we  may  as  well  realize#  moreover,  is  that  this  prob¬ 
lem  of  delimitation  between  high  school  and  college  work, 
and  between  undergraduate  and  graduate  work,  is  by  no 
means  one  that  concerns  us  more  particularly  than  others. 
It  is  the  problem  of  each  department  in  all  otu*  colleges. 
Everywhere  the  conditions  are  more  or  less  chaotic.  Strong, 
intelligent,  concerted  action  is  the  only  way  to  get  out  of 
the  rut,  and  to  get  oiu*  institutions  moving  a  little  more 
rapidly.  Therefore,  if  a  general  inspiration  for  reform  in 
the  direction  of  order  could  come  from  us  French  professors, 
we  could  indeed  feel  that  we  had  accomplished  something. 

^  An  Address  before  the  Convention  of  College  French  Professors  held  at 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Easter,  1913. 
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I  am  not  going  to  lay  before  you  an  array  of  facts.  This 
discussion  is  particularly  inspired  by  the  feeling  that  there 
is  something  wrong  with  the  facts,  namely,  that  preparatory 
schools  try  to  do  college  work  or  college  institutions  are 
obliged  to  do  high  school  work,  and  with  an  actual  lack  of 
criterion  regarding  the  delimitation  between  undergraduate 
and  graduate  work.  So  while  it  might  be  interesting  to 
stop  and  first  consider  what  is  done,  and  show  why  it  is 
bad,  let  us  attempt  at  once  constructive  work,  and,  instead 
of  discussing  what  things  are,  state  at  once  what  they  ought 
to  be.  I  offer  my  ideas  so  that  there  may  be  a  clear  basis 
for  discussion.  If  I  seem  to  be  very  dogmatic  forgive  it. 
It  will  be  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  clearness. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  WORK 

I  will  start  from  the  following  general  principles: 

The  aim  of  primary  instruction  is  to  provide  a  child  with 
the  knowledge  absolutely  indispensable  in  our  social  life. 

The  aim  of  secondary  or  high  school  institutions  is  to 
provide  a  child  with  knowledge  adding  the  useful  to  the 
indispensable.  The  children  with  primary  education  will 
be  fitted  for  life,  those  with  high  school  education  will  be 
better  fitted.  Modern  languages  are  not  indispensable 
in  order  to  get  along  but  they  are  distinctly  useful.  Thus 
they  belong  to  the  high  school.  Let  us  further  define  the 
word  useful,  and  say  useful  for  practical  purposes  of  life, 
practical  as  opposed  to  esthetic  or  merely  pleasurable  pur¬ 
poses  ;  and  from  this,  I  infer  that  while  the  French  language 
is,  literature  is  not  the  thing  to  be  considered  in  the  courses 
of  French  in  high  schools.  The  texts  to  be  read  must  be 
selected  eptirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  excellence 
in  imparting  a  good  command  of  language. 

Possibly  in  English,  where  the  knowledge  of  the  language 
is  better  from  the  start,  it  would  be  already  possible  to  read 
authors  from  the  point  of  view  of  literary  value.  But  in 
French,  the  mastering  of  the  language  will  evidently  call 
for  all  the  energy  the  pupil  can  devote  to  the  subject  and 
the  attempt  to  introduce  in  high  school  or  preparatory  school 
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programs  classic  authors  or  authors  which  can  not  be  read 
entirely  independently  from  literary  questions,  ought  to 
be  resolutely  given  up.“ 

Our  contention  is  borne  out  by  observation.  At  the 
meeting  already  mentioned,  of  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Mary¬ 
land,  held  at  Columbia  University,  on  December  i  and  2, 
1911,  some  interesting  remarks  on  that  point  were  made; 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  only  idea  standing  out  strikingly 
is  precisely  this:  Teachers  and  others  who  have  lookt 
carefully  into  the  question  agree  that  secondary  schools 
must  be  freed  from  the  obligation  of  teaching  classics.  They 
feel  that  it  does  not  work.  Professor  E.  W.  Bagster-Collins, 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  advocated  this 
theory:  “Teachers  should  be  discouraged  rather  than  en¬ 
couraged  with  regard  to  the  reading  of  classics.  The 
college  alone,  I  consider,  is  the  place  for  the  real  study  of 

German  (or  French)  literature . ”  Dr.  Krause,  of  the 

Jamaica  High  School,  New  York  (p.  136),  and  Dr.  H. 
Zick,  of  the  Wadleigh  High  School,  New  York  (p.  136-7), 
both  approve  heartily  as  having  experienced  the  difficulty. 
Professor  Hervey,  of  Columbia,  says:  “I  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  discussion  on  reading  the  classics  in  the  high 
schools,  and  am  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  attitude 
which  objects  to  the  reading  of  German  (or  French) 
literature  before  the  pupil  is  able  to  read  the  language” 
(p.  139). 

Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  now  professor  at  Columbia,  but  for  so 
long  director  of  the  famous  preparatory  schools  for  boys  and 
girls  which  bear  his  name,  thus  a  great  authority  in  such 
matters,  approves  strongly.  Moreover,  Dr.  Sachs  makes 
it  evident  that  preparatory  schools  have  been  carried  out 
of  their  own  way  by  fatal  influences.  He  courageously 
points  out  two.  The  first  which  he  says  is  not  only  “pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  French  and  German  situation,  but  also  to  the 

*  E.  g.,  works  requiring,  to  be  understood,  careful  explanation  as  to  the 
spirit  of  the  time — Corneille,  Racine,  most  of  Moliere;  or  such  of  modern 
times  as  imply  the  understanding  of  all  sorts  of  difficult  and  important  al¬ 
lusions. — Rostand. 
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requirements  in  other  subjects,”  namely,  “we  strive  too 
high.  It  looks  well  on  paper  to  submit  to  students,  who 
have  studied  two  or  three  years,  passages  from  Wilhelm 
Tell,  Jungfrau,  Wallenstein,  Tasso"  (134)  that  is  all;  let 
us  call  it  by  its  name — ^bluff. 

The  second  reason  interests  us  more,  it  is  the  influence 
of  the  college  which  requires  such  French  for  entrance; 
and  “there  will  be  no  change  in  the  situation”  says  Dr. 
Sachs,  “until  the  colleges  not  only  advise  against  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  classics,  but  as  some  one  suggested  this  morning 
peremptorily  forbid  it”  (134).  “We  are  always  talking 
about  what  the  colleges  ask  of  us,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
Mahomet  should  come  to  the  mountain,  and  not  the  moun¬ 
tain  to  Mahomet.  I  think  it  is  about  time  that  the  colleges 
appoint  a  committee  of  inquiry  to  find  out  what  we  are 
actually  doing  in  the  secondary  schools”  (136-7). 

These  few  quotations,  and  I  might  add  others,  prove 
that  there  is  general  agreement  in  some  most  important 
quarters  on  that  question  of  classics.  It  is  a  silly  utopia  to 
keep  them  in  our  high  schools.  While  many  people  sup¬ 
ported  this  view,  none  was  heard  which  favored  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  present  programs. 

I  conclude  that  on  this  point  the  famous  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  (1898)  which  represents  oiu*  present 
official  creed  in  the  matter  must  be  regarded  as  antiquated. 
There  the  teaching  of  French  and  German  literature  was 
given  as  the  first  of  “three  ways  in  which  the  teaching  of 
modern  languages  is  profitable  in  high  schools.”  “The 
first  and  greatest  value  of  the  study  of  the  modern  languages 

must  be  lookt  for . in  the  introduction  of  the  learner 

to  the  life '  and  literature  of  the  two  great  peoples  who, 
next  to  the  English  stock,  have  made  the  most  important 
contributions  to  European  civilization”  (p.  ii,  cf.  p.  7). 
Vague  words  anyway. 

^  But  if  no  classics  must  be  read,  does  that  mean  that  no 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  books  read? 
Evidently  not.  Two  classes  of  books  have  to  be  avoided 
just  as  much,  perhaps  more  than  the  classics:  first,  silly 
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trash  literature.  After  several  years  of  observation  of  the 
American  youth,  I  would  rather  agree  with  Professor  Dow¬ 
ner  and  be  less  severe  on  the  novels  of  Dumas  than 
Lanson  in  his  book  (Trots  mois  d' enseignment  aux  Etats- 
Unis,  1912).  But  there  is  distinct  danger  of  the  pupil’s 
being  carried  away  by  a  text  which  is  too  thrilling.  One 
gallops  thru  the  lines  and  the  dictionary  has  occasion  to 
take  endless  naps.  Second,  books  with  so-called  colloquial 
French.  The  “natural  method’’  is  responsible  for  that 
stupid  prejudice  that  in  order  to  talk  good  French  you 
must  talk  like  the  man  in  the  street.  Teachers  may  remain 
assured  that  their  pupils  will  still  be  understood  in  France 
if  they  should  use  correct  French.  Moreover  they  may 
like  to  know  that  if  their  pupils  talk  slang  with  their  American 
accent,  people  on  the  other  side  will  simply  think  that 
their  loose  vocabulary  and  syntax  is  the  result  of  ignorance. 
Daudet  or  Coppee  have  a  right  to  use  slang  because  every¬ 
body  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  know  better;  while 
the  same  conclusion  may  prove  rash  for  a  young  American 
of  seventeen.  I  do  not  consider  all  Daudet  or  all  Coppee 
as  suitable  reading  from  the  viewpoint  of  language. 

Stories  that  can  be  read  irrespective  of  their  philosophical 
value,  or  irrespective  of  their  higher  esthetic  value,  and 
still  prove  good  stories — or  plays  as  far  as  this  is  concerned — 
and  are  advisable  are  Maupassant,  Merimee,  France, 
Laboulaye,  perhaps  Balzac  and  Gautier. 

One  point  before  I  pass  to  the  college.  If  one  wants  to 
give  some  literature  after  all  in  preparatory  schools,  e.  g., 
for  pupils  that  will  not  attend  college — why  not  read  as 
a  textbook  some  history  of  French  literature?  Only  it 
must  not  be  one  of  the  histories  written  by  a  Frenchman, 
for  those  books  are  made  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
French  child  which  is  not  of  course  the  point  of  view  needed 
for  the  American.  How  many  historical  allusions,  appeals 
to  traditional  customs  or  beliefs,  would  remain  without 
the  slightest  echo  in  the  brain  of  our  pupils  here.  We 
find  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  among  the  books 
recommended,  Pellissier’s,  Le  mouvement  litUraire  au  XIX* 
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sieclel  !  !  ....No  commentary  is  necessary  for  one  who 
knows  the  book,  I  think,  of  its  being  placed  in  the  hands 
of  very  young  boys  and  girls.  The  idea  of  putting  this 
book  there  is  stupendous.  I  saw  it  used  once  in  the  west 
— those  who  went  thru  that  class  will  never  touch  a  book 
on  French  literature  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  We  have 
in  America  a  little  book  intelligently  made  by  an  author 
who  had  taught  French  literature  several  years  in  America 
before  writing  it,  and  that  will  answer  the  purpose  well. 
I  mean  Melle  Delpit’s  Edge  d’or  de  la  litt^rature  franCaise. 

COLIvEGE  UNDERGRADUATE  WORK 

I  come  now  to  the  college  course.  Elementary  education,, 
we  said,  means  instruction  indispensable  to  life  today. 
Secondary  or  high  school  education  means,  we  said,  useful, 
but  still  practical  instruction.  College  instruction  must 
be  considered  a  luxury.  Developing  the  mind  and  pre¬ 
paring  the  student  to  actually  enjoy  life,  and  to  enjoy  it 
in  a  higher  than  merely  material  sense,  getting  out  of  it 
a  keener,  esthetic  pleasure.  For  instance,  distinguishing 
on  the  stage  a  real  comedy  from  a  mere  farce,  a  drama 
from  a  melodrama,  a  novel  of  truly  human  interest  from  a 
sensational  story ....  and  appreciating  more  the  real  comedy, 
the  drama  and  the  fine  novel.  It  must  teach  us  also  to 
derive  a  keen  and  real  intellectual  pleasure  from  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  causes  that  prompt  our  fellow  man,  people 
of  other  countries,  and  I  hardly  need  to  say  that  by  learning 
to  understand,  we  learn  how  to  do  away  with  prejudices, 
with  harsh  condemnation.  In  other  words  we  learn  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  motives,  we  learn  how  to  take  them,  we  get 
more  human,  not  only  intellectually,  but  in  our  actions  which 
depend  upon  our  power  of  sympathy  and  understanding. 
And  while  we  gain  the  gratifying  feeling  of  ascending  to 
a  higher  sphere  of  life  offering  more  refined  enjoyments 
and  of  associating  with  the  elite  of  mankind,  at  the  same 
time  we  become  conscious  of  higher  responsibilities  towards 
our  fellow  men. 

I  will  leave  aside  the  question  of  improving  our  knowledge 
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of  the  language  as  a  means  of  understanding  French  litera¬ 
ture.  It  goes  without  saying  that,  as  a  good  musician  must 
still  devote  part  of  this  time  to  playing  scales,  or  an  artist 
to  drawing  sketches,  so  must  a  college  student  of  literature 
still  drill  in  language  so  as  to  continue  perfecting  his  tool. 
The  only  thing  I  wish  to  say  in  connection  with  this  question 
of  language  is  that  here  belongs  the  explication  frangaise. 
The  close  study  of  a  short  text,  so  well  done  in  France, 
enables  the  student  to  discover  more  readily  in  any  text 
the  fine  points  of  the  art  of  the  writer  and,  of  course,  in 
noticing  them,  to  enjoy  them.  It  is  at  the  same  time  prac¬ 
tise,  like  the  scale  or  sketch  drawing,  but  of  a  more  advanced 
character.  It  ought  to  be  given  at  once  in  a  college  course. 
Had  I  arranged  the  program  of  our  convention  I  would 
decidedly  have  felt  that  this  topic  belonged  rather  under 
the  heading  of  undergraduate  studies  than  graduate  studies. 

The  study  of  literature  means  to  us  the  study  of  the  phil¬ 
osophy  or  ideals  of  a  country  thru  the  medium  of  fine  writ¬ 
ing  done  by  particularly  fit  representatives  of  that  country. 

Not  only  is  the  task  of  mastering  the  whole  literature  of 
a  country  large,  but  it  grows  larger  every  day  in  modern 
literature. 

We  must  a  priori  accept  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible 
to  read  all.  The  theory,  now  in  vogue,  that  students  ought 
to  acquire  their  knowledge  of  literature  entirely  by  reading 
of  texts  is  so  preposterous  that  one  wonders  how  it  could 
enter  the  mind  at  all.  Yet  I  know  of  a  college  president 
who  claims  that  students  must  read,  and  claims  that  students 
can  read,  all  of  English  literature  during  their  college  course. 
I  know  of  a  professor  who  thinks  they  are  poor  students  who 
can  not  master  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  plays  in  six  weeks. 
I  have  seen  the  Nation  allow  in  its  columns  the  statement 
that  only  fools  nowadays  would  read  a  book  page  after 
page  and  line  after  line,  that  skipping  thru  will  be  the  art 
of  reading  of  the  future,  will  be  perhaps,  but  ought  to  be? 
No.  The  students  can  not  read  all  that  is  evident. 

But  people  have  drawn  from  this  the  conclusion  that 
consequently  literature  ought  to  be  taught  by  lectures 
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— and  there  we  have  two  sides;  the  lecture  system  and  the 
reading  system.  Obviously  there  is  no  opposition  at  all, 
but  combination  of  the  two  so-called  systems  will  answer 
the  purpose  and  the  following  rule  reflects,  I  believe,  good 
sense.  Whatever  they  can  acquire  by  direct  reading,  i.  e., 
whatever  they  can  read  intelligently,  the  students  must 
read  in  the  original  text.  The  rest  must  be  given  by  lec¬ 
tures.  What  need  be  emphasized  is  that  the  amount  of 
intelligent  reading  possible  has  been  vastly  overestimated. 
Students  can  read  intelligently,  even  under  the  direction 
of  the  professor,  a  small  amount  only. 

Regarding  the  arrangement  of  reading  and  lecturing, 
this  ought  to  be  said.  It  is  bad  policy  to  say  in  advance 
in  our  programs  that  there  shall  be  just  so  many  hours 
of  lectures  a  week,  and  so  many  hours  reading  in  class. 
We  must  not  confuse  systematic  and  artificial  work.  God 
has  not  sent  into  the  world  talented  writers  for  the  purpose 
of  fitting  in  with  college  schedules.  A  professor,  suppose 
he  has  three  hours  a  week  altogether,  must  lecture  one,  two 
or  three  hours  a  week,  or  read  one,  two  or  three  hours  a 
week,  according  to  circumstances.  In  other  words  he  must 
stop  lecturing  just  when  the  reading  of  a  text  with  the  stud¬ 
ents  is  appropriate,  and  stop  reading  when  the  lecturing 
is  again  in  order.  I  am  ashamed  to  have  to  say  such  things, 
but  they  are  necessary.  Practically  all  our  college  courses 
are  thus  arranged.  I  am  myself  obliged  to  chop  my  work 
that  way  to  fit  our  program  because  a  student  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  register  for  the  reading  and  not  the  lectures,  or 
vice-versa. 

Regarding  the  reading  of  text,  I  wish  to  mention  this  point. 
It  seems  to'  me  unwise  to  have  the  students  read  whole 
plays,  or  novels  or  whatever  it  is.  It  takes  too  much  time 
and  we  must  reckon  with  the  fact  that  the  power  of  ab¬ 
sorption  of  the  brain  is  limited.  They  can  do  that  in  English 
when  the  question  of  language  is  less  absorbing,  and  what 
they  learn  in  English  concerning  the  construction  of  a  whole 
play  applies  in  other  literatures  as  well,  of  course.  For 
French,  it  is  enough  to  read  the  telling  scenes.  In  Cor- 
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neille’s  Horace,  if  the  students  read  the  scene  between  Horace 
and  Curiace  after  the  two  have  been  chosen  as  the  respective 
champions  of  Rome  and  Alba,  and  in  which  the  two  types 
of  patriotism  come  out  wonderfully,  then  read  the  scene 
of  extreme  patriotism  the  scene  of  the  Qu'il  mourut:  of  the 
old  Horace,  and,  thirdly,  the  scene  of  extreme  anti-patriot¬ 
ism,  the  scene  of  the  Imprecations  de  Camille,  the  rest  can 
be  summarized  by  the  professor,  or  read  at  home.  I  am 
satisfied  that  a  few  striking  scenes  produce  a  more  lasting 
impression  when  read  in  a  foreign  language  and  are  more 
interesting  than  when  the  telling  scenes  are  diluted  in  long, 
not  particularly  telling  scenes.® 

If  the  students  know  enough  of  the  language  so  that  the 
scenes  may  be  read  aloud  to  them  it  is  better;  but  it  will 
seldom  be  the  case,  and  here  I  wish  I  could  make  a  motion 
that  our  convention  try  and  take  steps  to  have,  besides 
the  elaborate  textbooks  of  the  classics  that  make  money 
for  publishing  firms,  plain  and  cheap  texts  of  classics  at 
five  cents  apiece.  They  could  be  used  in  connection  with 
our  courses.  Ginn  and  Company  did  that  years  ago. 
I  have  an  edition  of  Montaigne’s  Institution  des  enfants 
and  one  of  Racine’s  Andromaque  which  would  meet  the 
purpose  very  well.  But  that  is  not  enough.  This  subject 
ought  to  be  treated  separately  and  deserves  it.  By  that 
method  of  intimate  combination  of  lectures  and  reading, 
and  by  having  the  reading  so  arranged  as  to  use  only  the 
necesssary  passages,  but  many  of  them,  I  think  we  can  do 
pretty  good  work  and  realize  our  purpose  of  understanding 
literature. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  two  things:  first,  exactly 
what  the  author  wants  to  say,  and  second  why  he  says  it. 
I  wish  to  insist  upon  this,  why  he  says  it.  I  mean  that  we 
must  explain  how  an  author,  owing  to  the  time  he  lived, 
the  special  circumstances  of  his  birth,  the  political,  religious 
and  social  ideas  prevailing,  could  express  nothing  else. 

®  I  am  not  contradicting  myself  because  I  said  above  that  students  ought 
not  to  run  thru  plays.  Here  the  selection  is  carefully  made  by  one  who  has 
read  consecutively,  but  how  can  the  student  who  has  not  read  all  make  the 
selection? 
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This,  you  see,  does  away  with  all  that  idle,  so-called  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  critical  mind  in  students.  Whether  the  students 
like  a  play  or  a  poem  or  a  novel  or  an  oration,  or  whether 
they  do  not  like  them,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question. 
Whether  the  theories  of  an  author  are  right  or  wrong  is 
absolutely  immaterial.  The  students  have  no  business 
to  say  “I  think  this  character  ought  to  have  behaved  like 
this  or  like  that.”  Their  business  is  to  understand  why  the 
author  made  the  character  act  this  way  or  that  way.  And 
we  may  remain  assured  that  we  will  develop  a  much  keener 
mind  in  the  student  by  that  sort  of  explanation  than  by 
letting  him  talk  what  his  milieu,  his  education,  his  preju¬ 
dices  have  put  in  his  poor  little  immature  brain— and  which 
we  often  so  ridiculously  term,  his  originality.  Literary 
criticism  under  the  pretence  of  developing  the  child’s  judg¬ 
ment  is  a  fraud.  For  my  part,  I  have  come  to  the  point 
that  I  forbid  my  students  to  have  opinions,  for  those  opinions 
(Moliere  is  stupid,  Corneille  is  a  bore,  Voltaire  is  a  fake, 
Rousseau  is  hysterical)  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  listening 
to.  Literary  criticism  (or  what  is  called  so  now)  is  an  ab¬ 
surd  thing  in  itself,  of  course,  the  moment  you  see  that  an 
author  could  not,  under  the  circumstances,  write  anything 
different.  It  is  like  criticizing  a  tiger  for  being  cruel  or  a 
sheep  for  being  a  sheep. 

As  to  questions  of  sources,  of  editions,  or  even  of  manu¬ 
scripts  they  do  not  belong  here.  They  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  professor  but  not  mentioned  in  his 
preparation  of  the  lectures.  This  is  already  graduate  work 
as  we  shall  see  presently.  The  undergraduate  professor 
must  confine  himself  strictly  to  results  of  erudition.  More¬ 
over  questidns  of  technique  must  be  treated  in  a  general 
course  on  the  literature  of  one’s  own  country,  here  English 
or  American  literature.  Only  explanation  of  the  system 
of  versification  need  be  treated  in  our  French  courses  be¬ 
cause  the  principles  of  versification  are  different  in  French 
and  in  English.  All  other  problems  of  rhetoric  are  inter¬ 
national.  We  can  leave  that  to  English  professors  and  use 
our  time  more  profitably  for  specific  French  problems. 
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I  will  end  my  remarks  on  undergraduate  college  work 
by  supposing,  in  turn  a  four  years’,  a  three  years’,  and  a  two 
years’  course.  I  leave  out  additional  elective  courses,  that 
may  be  added  according  to  the  resources  of  each  college,  A 
four  years’  course  would  be  rather  seldom  but  this  is  what 
I  would  then  propose : 

1 .  Early  literature  to  end  of  sixteenth  century. 

2.  Classical  period. 

3.  Eighteenth  Century. 

4.  Nineteenth  Century. 

These  four  periods,  however,  I  would  not  offer  in  that 
chronological  order  altogether  for  the  following  reasons: 
The  earliest  texts,  which  ought,  of  course,  chronologically 
to  come  first,  are  the  most  difficult.  They  are  impossible 
for  Freshmen.  I  would  therefore  propose  to  begin  with  the 
eighteenth  century  because :  (a)  the  language  there  is  easiest, 
which  is  good  for  freshmen;  (b)  the  absolutely  first  class 
literature  is  not  so  overwhelmingly  great,  which  again  is 
an  advantage  for  a  first  year ;  and  (c)  the  eighteenth  century 
is  the  one  in  which  the  modern  ideals  of  the  world  were 
formed.  The  French  Revolution  is  prepared  so  that  stud¬ 
ents  who  would  perhaps  stop  after  this  year  will  still  realize 
the  part  taken  by.  France  in  our  present  aspirations.  They 
would  not  realize  this  if  they  studied  the  seventeenth  century. 

Then,  in  the  second  year  I  would  take  the  early  periods 
showing,  among  other  things,  the  part  of  France  in  the 
Renaissance  movement,  then  the  seventeenth  century 
and  finally  the  nineteenth  century  with  a  brief  introduction 
mentioning  the  eighteenth  century  course. 

Course  of  three  years.  I  should,  for  the  reasons  explained 
above,  say: 

1 .  Eighteenth  century. 

2.  Early  periods  and  seventeenth  century. 

3.  Nineteenth  century. 

Course  of  two  years.  I  would  take : 

I.  First  semester,  a  history  of  French  literature  of  the 
middle  ages  as  a  text  book.  (Not  Gaston  Paris  which  is 
by  far  too  technical.)  Such  a  book  does  not  exist  now. 
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It  ought  to  be  something  in  the  line  of  Bonnefon  or  Pylodet. 
Second  semester,  seventeenth  century,  again  a  book  of 
Pylodet  order,  or  lectimes  on  the  XVII  °  siecle  par  les  textes, 
by  Pelissier,  plus  some  drama  extracts. 

2.  First  six  weeks,  eighteenth  century.  End  of  year, 
nineteenth  century,  again  with  lectures  and  an  anthology 
like  Pelissier,  Sensine,  etc. 

college  graduate  work,  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of 

PHILOSOPHY 

What  about  graduate  work?  Here  again  the  lack  of 
clear  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  work  is  just  the  result 
of  misunderstandings. 

We  call  graduate  studies  research  work.  But  research 
is  not  an  end  in  itself.  And  again  the  answer  to  the  question 
“why  do  we  want  research?”  is  this:  To  understand  our 
authors  better.  You  will  say,  it  goes  without  saying.  Yes 
it  ought  to  go  without  saying  but  I  think  that  we  manage 
our  graduate  work  mostly  in  such  a  fashion  that  we  prevent 
students  from  seeing  the  obvious.  So  it  is  just  as  well  that 
we  professors  should  become  conscious  once  more  that  the 
ultimate  end  and  great  purpose  of  graduate  work  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  results  which  can  be  used  as  an  explanation  of  French 
literature.  Or,  if  we  put  it  in  strictly  professional  terms, 
to  get  at  the  results  which  are  explained  in  undergraduate 
college  coimses. 

There  are  fotu-  great  groups  of  problems  to  be  solved  in 
graduate  classes: 

I.  For  what  people,  of  what  country,  of  what  time  did 
an  author  write?  This  historical  background  is  most  neg¬ 
lected.  The  ignorance  of  graduate  students  regarding 
the  period  they  study  is  often  stupefying.  And  yet  we  all 
know  that  we  speak  or  write  differently  according  to  the 
people  we  are  addressing.  The  same  words  and  sentences 
pronounced  before  children,  or  women,  or  men,  or  pro¬ 
fessors,  or  soldiers  have  an  entirely  different  meaning. 
In  the  same  way,  a  writer  practically  never  addresses  hu¬ 
manity.  He  addresses  a  very  definite  public  and  his  utter- 
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ances  assume  a  specific  meaning  that  can  not  be  accurately 
understood  before  we  realize  the  specific  character  of  the 
people  he  wrote  for. 

2.  The  formation  of  the  individual  author  by  the  same 
historic  milieu,  by  the  education  received,  possibly  by  in¬ 
herited  factors — then  by  accidental  circumstances,  such  as 
friends  he  made  and  books  he  read. 

3.  The  mutual  reaction  of  historic  public  and  individual 
authors  as  brought  out  by  the  writings. 

4.  The  changes  in  the  ideas  of  the  author  as  he  grows 
more  mature,  or  possibly  less  enthusiastic  and  positive.  Of 
course,  in  a  way,  this  is  part  of  number  three.  Still  I  think 
we  ought  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  relations  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  works  by  the  same  author  to  each  other.  The  more 
I  study,  the  more  I  realize  how  many  valuable  hints  we  can 
get  from  such  comparisons. 

I  need  not  go  further  into  details  and  mention  all  sorts  of 
preliminary  problems  that  must  be  solved.  Correct  reading 
of  text,  exact  meaning  of  words  (e.  g.,  the  word  honnete 
— for  a  long  time  meaning  cultured,  and  later  only  morally 
honest;  subjective  and  objective  which  have  taken  each 
other’s  place  since  the  seventeenth  century;  objective 
in  Descartes  is  subjective  in  our  modern  vocabularly,  etc.). 
Then  questions  of  date  and  so  forth — problems  very  intricate 
at  times,  but  which  ought  not  to  absorb  all  our  attention. 
The  chief  object  of  graduate  work  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  students  who  want  to  become  professors,  is  a  drill 
to  become  a  professor.  The  students  must  learn  how  to 
handle  the  material  at  hand  on  any  literary  subject  with 
the  idea  in  mind  of  accounting  for  the  thought  exprest 
in  the  writings  of  an  author.  And  if  I  am  right,  the  amount 
of  time  devoted  now  in  our  universities  to  the  doctor’s 
dissertation  is  far  too  great.  A  doctor’s  dissertation  ought 
to  be  just  a  sample  of  what  the  student  can  do  in  handling 
material.  He  ought  not  to  make  it,  so  to  speak,  the  only 
sample  he  will  ever  have  to  offer.  He  must  try  his  hand 
on  as  great  a  variety  of  topics  as  possible  and  rather  be 
assigned  smaller  topics  or  less  specialized  topics.  The 
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in^dit  need  not  be  considered  indispensable;  but  we  confuse 
constantly  inedit,  with  personal  or  original. 

At  present  there  is  a  difficulty.  I  refer  to  the  great 
rivalry,  and  in  a  certain  way  worthy  of  admiration,  for 
scientific  prestige  among  our  universities.  One  way  of  ob¬ 
taining  this  prestige  is  publication,  and  since  professors 
are  crusht  under  class  and  administrative  work,  one 
way  of  getting  publications  is  to  use  our  future  Ph.D.’s 
dissertations.  This  will  lengthen  indeed  the  list  of  works 
issued  by  an  institution.  But  really  have  we  not  reached 
a  point  where  we  ought  to  allow  the  quality  of  the  work  to 
come  into  consideration  too?  I  am  afraid,  or  rather  I 
know,  that  this  flood  of  endless  and  immature  and  badly 
digested  dissertations  causes  American  scholarship  to  be 
misjudged  abroad.  I  am  sure  that  America  would  gain 
in  scientific  prestige  if  we  discontinued  the  printing  of  theses 
for  it  would  go  a  long  way  towards  preventing  the  spread¬ 
ing  of  the  opinion  that  our  scientific  productions  are  not  up 
to  the  mark.  Moreover  it  would  prevent,  at  the  same  time, 
the  student  from  narrowing  his  interests  terribly,  concen¬ 
trating  it  on  a  small  point  of  erudition  just  at  the  time  he 
gets  ready  for  his  humanitarian  profession,  i.  e.,  when  he 
ought  to  work  towards  broadmindedness. 

Just  one  more  word  regarding  Professor  Armstrong’s 
report  at  the  Convention  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 
in  Dec.,  1911,  at  Columbia  University.  He  proposes 
that  we  distinguish  carefully  in  our  graduate  schools  be¬ 
tween  research  students  and  students  preparing  specially 
for  teaching  and  that  we  offer  two  different  degrees,  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  for  the  first  class,  and  A.M.  for  the  second 
class,  as  a  sort  of  venia  docendi— the  A.M.  being  not  of  a 
lower  but  of  a  different  sort.  I  fully  agree  with  the  idea 
of  reacting  against  erudition  as  practically  the  only  way  to 
enter  a  teacher’s  career,  but  I  would  go  a  step  further,  and 
lay  the  stress  altogether  on  the  preparation  for  instruction, 
even  for  a  candidate  for  the  Ph.D. 

You  will  think  that  is  a  return  to  the  normal  school  idea. 
Not  by  any  means.  I  consider  normal  schools  as  a  thing 
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of  the  past  which  will  be  forgotten  soon,  as  will,  I  hope, 
any  thing  that  reminds  us  of  pedagogy.  To  lecture  on 
methods,  on  technique,  on  preparing  model  lessons  is  by 
no  means  my  ideal.  I  believe  it  entirely  futile.  It  is 
sufficient  to  let  students  hear  good  examples  in  the 
lectures  of  their  professors.  Then  either  one  of  two  things 
will  happen.  The  student  will  have  originality  enough  to 
create  altogether  a  personal  manner  of  teaching  or  else  he 
will,  and  this  is  the  more  frequent  case,  begin  by  doing  ex¬ 
actly  what  was  done  when  he  was  studying,  changing  and 
improving  as  he  gets  his  own  experience  and  according  to 
natural  inclinations  or  to  the  special  needs  of  the  class  be¬ 
fore  him. 

The  thesis  then  which  I  wish  to  propose  to  you  is  this. 
The  purpose  of  graduate  work  is  to  drill  students  to  obtain 
information,  or  more  frequently,  in  the  summarizing  of 
information  already  available — with  a  view  of  making  us 
understand  our  authors  thoroly.  And  the  undergraduate 
courses  ought  simply  to  make  use  of  the  results  obtained 
thus.  The  undergraduate  work  is  the  means,  the  graduate 
work  the  end. 

The  chief  danger  to  be  avoided  today  is  the  burdening  of 
our  undergraduate  work  or  lectures  with  a  display  of  erudi¬ 
tion  which  does  not  belong  there.  Demonstration,  but  not 
scientific  justification  of  the  demonstration,  belongs  to  the 
undergraduate  college  course. 

On  the  other  hand  I  see  no  reason  why  a  graduate  student 
should  not  continue  to  follow  courses  which  are  not  graduate 
and  increase  his  general  information  while  keeping  before 
his  eyes  the  ultimate  end  of  his  own  special  studies.  To 
take  three  or  four  seminaries  at  the  same  time  is  confusing 
— and  I  do  not  call  really  graduate  work  beginning  courses 
in  old  French,  they  are  simply  courses  belonging  to  a  later 
period  of  studies  but  not  of  a  different  character  from  any 
beginning  course  in  language,  Greek,  Latin,  or  even  French 
or  German. 
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IV 

RETARDATION  AND  ELIMINATION  IN  THE  PUB¬ 
LIC  SCHOOLS 


Near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  wild  boy 
was  found  wandering  in  the  forest  in  the  south  of  France. 
He  was  apparently  about  twelve  years  of  age,  unable  to 
express  his  wants  in  any  spoken  language.  He  incessantly 
struggled  to  escape  and,  like  any  other  wild  animal,  used 
nails  and  teeth  as  offensive  and  defensive  weapons.  “He 
was  brought  to  Paris,  restrained,  clothed,  fed  and  made 
the  first  close  study  of  retardation.”^ 

Certain  members  of  the  French  Academy  of  Science 
contended  that  he  exhibited  indications,  not  of  idiocy, 
but  of  the  state  of  development  in  which  a  normal  child 
would  be  were  he  subjected  to  the  same  wild  environment. 
After  careful  and  painstaking  efforts  in  his  training,  his 
teachers  were  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  been 
mistaken  in  classifying  him  as  a  normal  child — he  was  an 
idiot;  but  they  proved  that  even  an  idiot  may  be  educated 
some  extent. 

I  Edward  Seguin,  one  of  the  members  of  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Science,  after  a  careful  study  of  all  the  data  in  the 
case  of  the  wild  boy,  made  the  deduction  that  feeble-minded¬ 
ness  and  idiocy  are  the  result  of  arrested  development 
or  retardation,  either  before  or  after  birth. '  Then  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  prove  this  by  forming  a  class  of  feeble-minded 
children  and,  in  his  efforts  to  make  normal  citizens  of  them, 
he  attained  remarkable  success.^ 

Seguin’s  success  in  this  matter  became  an  inspiration 
to  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  America.  Almost 
immediately,  in  1849,  Massachusetts  established  the  first 
American  training  school  for  the  feeble-minded.  Soon 
afterwards,  the  example  of  Massachusetts  was  followed 

*  Psychological  clinic,  October,  1911,  p.  I2i-X3i. 

*  Ibid. 
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by  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  other  states  of  the  Union. 
From  the  experience  of  these  institutions  and  others  of  the 
same  kind,  it  has  been  shown  that  idiocy,  imbecility  and 
feeble-mindedness  are  only  stages  of  retardation,  usually 
of  a  severe  form,  and  due  to  some  incurable  brain  defect. 
The  knowledge  of  these  cases  has  very  generally  given 
rise  to  the  belief  that  all  cases  of  retardation  are  hopeless, 
while,  in  fact,  a  very  large  percentage  of  them  can  be  over¬ 
come  entirely  and  all  can  be  improved  to  a  remarkable 
extent  by  proper  treatment.  The  only  cases  of  blocked 
advancement  or  excessive  retardation  which  can  not  be 
advanced  to,  or  nearly  to  the  status  of  the  normal  child 
by  persistent  personal  attention,  are  those  severe  cases  due 
to  some  brain  defect,  usually  congenital,  which  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  advancement  of  science,  at  least,  are  considered 
incurable. 

The  next  advance  toward  a  solution  of  the  problem  in 
the  United  States  came  in  the  decade  between  1890  and 
1900.  The  first  state-wide  truancy  law  was  enacted  and 
enforced  with  some  degree  of  thoroness  about  1890.  This 
example  was  followed  soon  afterwards  by  many  other 
states.  Previous  to  this  time,  many  attempts  had  been 
made  to  regulate  attendance  by  boards  of  education;  but 
these  attempts  had  usually  been  very  ineffective  because 
the  states  lacked  power  to  support  the  authority  of  the  school 
boards,  and  because  the  districts  employing  these  regula¬ 
tions  were  far  separated  from  each  other  and  were  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  widespread  public  sentiment. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  state  truancy  laws 
and  for  several  years  afterwards,  superintendents  and  school 
people  generally,  as  well  as  the  large  majority  of  business 
men,  believed  that  almost  all  children  were  receiving  at 
least  an  elementary  education^  However,  as  soon  as  the 
difficulties  incident  to  the  successful  enforcement  of  the 
truancy  laws  became  apparent,  thoughtful  educators  every¬ 
where  realized  that  a  large  majority  of  our  pupils  were 
not  completing  the  eighth  grade  work.)  This  discovery 
led,  first,  to  the  establishing  of  truant  or  disciplinary 
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(^schools  in  some  of  our  cities  and  soon  thereafter  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  special  schools  for  slow  or  backward  children^ 
(^Usually,  in  rural,  schools,  the  truancy  laws  are  not  so 
effective  as  in  city  systems,  so  it  is  likely  that  a  greater 
percentage  of  children  are  retarded  by  non-attendance  in 
the  country  than  in  our  cities.  Investigations  into  condi¬ 
tions  in  rural  schools  have  not  been  as  general  nor  as  thoro 
as  in  city  systems,  so  it  is  impossible  to  decide  with  the 
same  degree  of  exactness,  in  reference  to  rural  conditions. 

(^Most  investigators  of  retardation  conditions  agree  that 
it  IS  a  mental  status,  a  state  of  development,  tho  they  are 
not  so  thoroly  in  accord  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
its  various  causes?)  Reference  has  been  made  to  congenital 
effects  as  a  cause  of  retardation,  but  the  great  number  of 
cases  with  which  the  public  schools  are  concerned  are  due 
to  other  causes.  If  a  child,  perfectly  normal  at  the  age  of 
seven,  attains  the  age  of  ten  with  the  same  mental  develop¬ 
ment,  he  is  retarded,  that  is,  his  mental  status  has  remained 
the  same  and  he  has  not  reached  that  stage  of  mental 
development  which  the  normal  child  of  ten  has  reached. 
This  definition  can  not  apply  to  all  children  alike,  for  some 
children  are  slower  in  developing,  both  physically  and  men¬ 
tally,  than  are  others,  and  we  can  not  arbitrarily  set  up  a 
quantitative  or  qualitative  standard  which  is  uniform  for  all 
children  of  a  given  age.  An  approximate  standard,  however, 
may  be  assigned  for  discussing  the  problem,  and  most  in¬ 
vestigators  have  assumed  that  any  child  who  is  more  than 
two  years  behind  the  child  of  ordinary  attainments  (i.  e., 
one  who  has  entered  school  at  the  age  of  six  and  completed 
a  grade  each  year  thereafter)  should  be  listed  in  the  re¬ 
tarded  clas^. 

V  In  various  studies  of  the  conditions  of  retardation  in 
different  school  systems,  it  has  been  found  that  certain 
causes  produce  the  greatest  loss  in  advancement  in  some 
cities,  while  other  causes  are  of  more  importance  in  other 
cities.  (^Difference  in  amount  and  causes  of  retardation, 
however,  will,  in  most  cases,  be  found  to  be  due  to  such 
factors  as  difference  in  ancestry,  difference  in  industries 
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followed  by  the  citizens,  greater  or  less  prevalence  of  disease, 
and  different  provisions  in  the  various  state  laws  on  compul¬ 
sory  school  attendance. \ 

Conditions  of  retardation  and  elimination  in  the  two 
school  systems  of  Colorado  City,  Colorado,  and  Garden 
City,  Kansas,  are  made  the  basis  of  a  large  number  of  the 
tables  of  statistics  and  their  discussion  in  this  paper.  Con¬ 
ditions  in  these  two  cities,  with  various  corrections  for 
different  local  conditions  of  minor  importance,  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  typical  in  our  cities  of  from  two  to  ten  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  various  statistical  tables  presented  in 
the  following  pages  give  the  essential  data  for  a  comparative 
study  of  retardation  and  of  what  is  largely  its  result,  elimina¬ 
tion.  These  statistics  were  collected  and  tabulated  in  the 
fall  of  191 1. 

Table  I — Grade  Populations 


Elementary  School  Grades 

High  School  15 

Grades 

1  23456789 

10 

11 

12  H 

Colorado  City,  Colo. 

Boys 

84  63  61  67  56  46  37  20  30 

6 

2 

2  474 

Girls 

79  50  62  67  49  37  23  46  24 

14 

13 

8  472 

Garden  City,  Kansas 

Boys 

93  41  30  42  21  27  40  34  38 

20 

II 

7  404 

Girls 

69  33  42  26  33  26  33  18  35 

22 

1 1 

19  367 

This  table  shows  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  separately 
in  each  grade  ahd  shows  attendance  conditions  as  they  are 
without  regard  to  causes.  The  relation  which  the  number 
of  pupils  in  the  twelfth  grade  in  each  system  bears  toward 
the  total  number  in  that  system  shows  to  what  extent  re¬ 
tardation  and  elimination  affect  the  efficiency  of  our  future 
citizenship.  Only  fifteen  and  two-tenths  per  cent  of  the 
total  enrollment  in  the  two  systems  are  in  the  high  school, 
while  only  two  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  reached 
the  senior  year  in  their  respective  high  schools.  Retarda¬ 
tion  and  elimination,  however,  are  not  the  only  factors 
causing  this  result  but  they  are  the  most  frequently  oper¬ 
ative.  In  consideration  of  the  fact  that,  in  normal  com¬ 
munities,  the  population  is  constantly  increasing,  we  should 
expect  to  find  a  greater  number  in  the  first  grade  of  each 
system  than  in  any  succeeding  grade.  A  certain  per  cent 
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of  the  children  in  each  system  die  during  their  school 
attendance  and  this  loss  in  numbers  must  also  be  deducted 
from  the  advancing  grades  successively.  The  factors  of 
increasing  population  and  death,  however,  are  small  in 
comparison  with  retardation  and  elimination.  According 
to  Dr.  Ayres,  these  two  factors  combined  constitute  only 
thirteen  per  cent  of  the  total  decrease  in  enrollment  from 
the  first  to  the  eighth  grades.^ 

In  the  two  systems  studied,  there  is  a  much  greater  de¬ 
crease  in  the  enrollment  in  the  high  school  in  Colorado  City 
than  in  that  of  Garden  City.  The  high  school  in  Garden 
City  is  open  to  all  pupils  who  have  completed  the  eighth 
grade  and  reside  in  the  county.  The  high  school  receives 
financial  support  from  the  city,  county  and  state,  so  it  is 
really  a  county  high  school  under  city  control.  The  resi¬ 
dents  of  Garden  City  and  the  surrounding  country  are 
largely  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  while  those  of  Colo¬ 
rado  City  are,  to  a  great  extent,  employes  of  the  railroads 
and  mills  or  are  day  laborers.  These  classes  of  people  fre¬ 
quently  move,  do  not  generally  own  their  own  homes  and 
their  children  do  not  attend  school  so  well  as  do  the  children 
of  farming  and  home-owning  people.  For  both  of  these 
reasons  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  Garden  City  high  school 
should  enroll  a  greater  number  of  pupils  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  city  than  should  Colorado  City.  The  Colo¬ 
rado  City  high  school  has  been  established  only  four  years, 
and  attendance  in  high  school  has  not  yet  become  a  com¬ 
munity  habit  as  is  the  case  in  Garden  City  whose  high 
school  has  been  graduating  pupils  for  twenty-six  years. 

Table  II — Distribution  of  Pupils  by  Age 

t  "rt 

Ages  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19  20  21  {2 

Colo.  City,  Colo. : 

Boys  . .  52  39  46  49  50  52  50  47  40  28  18  8  3  2  . .  . .  474 

Girls  . .  47  46  46  41  43  41  47  37  33  38  31.  16  4  2  . .  .  .  472 

.Garden  City,  Kans. : 

Boys  16  33  31  37  22  39  27  33  33  34  27  21  25  12  8  6  . .  404 

Girls  10  29  22  40  20  35  35  20  34  27  33  16  27  II  4  4  .  .  367 

®  Ayres,  Laggards  in  our  schools,  Philadelphia,  1911,  p.  25. 
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This  table  shows  how  many  pupils  of  each  age  there  are 
in  each  system  and  shows  the  beginning  and  extent  of  elimi¬ 
nation.  It  is  evident  that  pupils  begin  to  leave  school 
at  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fourteen;  but  their  elimination 
becomes  most  pronounced  at  sixteen,  at  which  age  the 
compulsory  attendance  law  is  no  longer  effective  in  holding 
pupils  in  school.  Between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen 
in  both  Colorado  and  Kansas,  pupils  may  be  excused  from 
school  attendance  for  several  different  reasons,  and  this 
fact  doubtless  accounts  for  the  decrease  shown  in  these 
two  years.  That  children  very  generally  leave  school  as 
soon  as  they  are  no  longer  compelled  to  attend,  is  quite  ^ 
evident  from  the  preceding  table.  The  amount  of  schooling 
the  vast  majority  of  children  get  depends,  then,  upon  the 
age  at  which  they  enter  school  and  their  rate  of  progress 
after  entrance.  Since  some  children  do  not  enter  school 
at  six  and  a  large  number  of  them  drop  out  at  fourteen  and 
an  increasing  number  each  year  thereafter,  it  is  evident 
that  not  all  of  them  could  complete  the  eight  grades  of  the 
elementary  school  even  if  all  progrest  normally.  However, 
few  pupils  pass  thru  the  first  eight  grades  without  losing 
one  or  more  years  by  failure  of  promotion.  Allowing  a 
margin  of  two  years’  loss,  and  considering  all  pupils  normal 
who  are  not  more  than  two  years  behind  where  they  should 
be  had  they  entered  school  at  six  and  advanced  one  grade 
each  year,  the  following  table  shows  what  large  numbers 
are  above  the  normal  age : 

Over  age  pupils 


cl 

*3 

0 

H 

Colo.  City,  Colo.  Boys  474 
Girls  472 
Garden  City,  Kans.  Boys  404 
Girls  367 
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259 

108 

59 

23 

13 

203 

12 

293 

85 

52 

13 

14 

164 

15 

220 

89 

47 

25 

17 

178 

6 

220 

85 

32 

12 

8 

137 

10 

It  is  evident  that  the  Garden  City  system  does  not  make 
quite  so  good  a  showing  as  does  that  of  Colorado  City, 
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tho  its  high  school  record  was  shown  to  be  shghtly  better. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  under  normal  age,  or  ahead  of 
grade,  is  seen  to  be  sixteen,  while  that  for  Colorado  City 
is  twenty-seven.  Garden  City’s  total  number  retarded 
is  three  hundred  fifty-seven,  while  that  for  Colorado  City 
is  three  hundred  sixty-seven;  but  since  the  total  number 
of  pupils  considered  in  Colorado  City  is  larger,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  pupils  retarded  in  Garden  City  is  slightly  higher. 
In  the  following  table  is  found  the  same  information  that 
is  given  in  Table  III;  but  it  is  here  reduced  to  percentages.. 

Table  IV 

Over  age  pupils  Total  under  age 


OP 

c 

k.  C 

3  ® 

Vi  .4^ 

c3  ® 

= 

c 

0 

u 

2  " 

u  u 
^  v. 

>>  0 

0  ^ 

It 

Z 

Z 

Cities 

(14 

0 

0 

U  Qa 

u 

u 

il 

c 

H 

Colo.  City,  Colo.  Boys 

474 

54-6 

22 .8 

12.5 

00 

2.7 

42.8 

2  .6' 

Girls 

472 

62 . 1 

18 

11 

2.8 

3 

34-8 

31 

Garden  City,  Kans.  Boys 

404 

54-5 

22 

11.6 

6.2 

4.2 

44 

1-5 

Girls 

367 

60 

23.1 

8.8 

3.2 

2 . 1 

37-2 

2.8 

The  number  of  children  leaving  school  at  any  special 
age  or  at  any  particular  point  in  the  curriculum  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  how  many  children  enter  each  school  system  each 
year.  /  There  are  various  ways  of  approximating  this  num¬ 
ber  tho  school  records  and  reports  very  generally  fail  to 
give  the  exact  number.  The  three  waysl  that  have  been 
generally  used  give  shghtly  different  results,  but  all  arrive  at 
approximately  the  same  result.  The  average  of  the  en¬ 
rollments  in  the  first  three  grades  in  each  system  has  been 
taken  by  some,  while  others  have  assumed  that  the  average 
of  the  generations  of  the  ages  of  seven  to  twelve  approxi¬ 
mates  the  number  entering  a  particular  system  each  year. 
Prof.  Strayer,  of  Columbia,  assumes  as  a  standard  the 
largest  group  of  any  particular  age  in  a  school  system.^ 
Adopting  Prof.  Strayer’s  method  of  arriving  at  the  number 

*  Strayer,  Age  and  grade  census  of  schools  and  colleges,  Washington,  i9ii> 
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of  children  entering  school  in  any  one  year,  the  following 
table  gives  the  percentages  of  the  largest  age  group  found 
in  each  grade. 

Table  V — Percentage  of  Largest  Age  Group  Found  in  Each  Grade 

Elementary  Schools  High  School 

Largest  age  group  1  2  3  4  5  6  789  10  11  12 

Colo.  City,  Colo.  Boys  52  162  121  117  129  108  88  71  38  58  12  4  4 

Girls  47  168  106  132  143  104  79  49  98  51  30  28  17 

Garden  City,  Kans.  Boys  39  239  105  77  108  54  76  103  87  97  51  28  18 

Girls  40  173  83  105'  65  83  45  88  45  88  55  28  48 

In  comparing  the  two  systems,  we  find  that  the  schools 
of  Colorado  City  retain  their  pupils  in  school  better  up 
to  the  seventh  grade  than  do  those  of  Garden  City.  The 
percentage  for  the  first  grade  in  Garden  City  is  larger 
because  the  law  in  Kansas  allows  children  of  five  years 
of  age  to  enter  school,  while  this  is  not  permitted  in  Colorado 
City  and  all  children  in  its  system  are  at  least  six  years 
of  age.  After  the  sixth  grade,  however,  the  schools  of  Garden 
City  show  by  far  the  better  record,  which  is  due,  probably, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  two 
high  school  records,  to  the  different  classes  of  people  who 
make  up  the  patrons  of  the  two  systems,  and  to  the  fact 
that  Garden  City  has  an  old,  well-established  high  school, 
to  which  both  the  pupils  of  the  city  and  of  the  county  are 
admitted. 

To  avoid  possible  errors  in  treating  this  subject  from  the 
basis  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  each  school  system, 
and  to  be  enabled  to  apply  comparisons  to  a  specific  case, 
the  record  of  one  class  of  pupils  who  entered  the  schools 
of  Garden  City,  Kansas,'"in  the  first  grade  in  the  fall  of  1904 
is  given  in  detail  in  Table  VI.  The  difficulty  encountered 
in  recording  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  any  one  class  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  American  families  move  frequently, 
and,  if  the  record  extends  over  more  than  two  or  three  years, 
a  great  many  families  will  have  moved  and  the  pupils  will 
be  found  to  be  in  many  school  systems  far  removed  from  that 
in  which  they  entered  school.  In  the  investigation  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  particular  class,  it  was  found  that  approximately 
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one-third  of  them  were  no  longer  in  the  Garden  City  schools 
in  1911;  but,  fortunately,  all  could  be  located  and  their 
records  obtained  to  date. 

Record  of  a  class  of  145  pupils  who  entered  the  first 
grade  in  Garden  City,  Kansas,  in  the  fall  of  1904  and  should 
have  been  in  the  eighth  grade  in  the  fall  of  1911 : 


Table  VI 

Grades 

4th 

5  th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9  th 

Total 

Boys 

3 

6 

20 

26 

18 

2 

75 

Girls 

I 

7 

19 

20 

18 

5 

70 

Applying  the  same  method  as  employed  in  Table  IV, 
we  find  that  fifty-eight  and  seven-tenths  per  cent  of  the 
boys  are  normal,  thirty-eight  and  seven-tenths  per  cent  are 
retarded,  and  three  and  six-tenths  per  cent  are  ahead  of 
grade.  Fifty-four  and  three-tenths  per  cent  of  the  girls 
are  normal,  thirty-eight  and  six-tenths  per  cent  are  retarded, 
and  seven  and  one-tenth  per  cent  are  ahead  of  grade.  The 
pupils  comprizing  this  class  were  an  average  group  of  children 
showing  no  indications  of  exceptional  ability  or  of  excep¬ 
tional  dullness.  The  parents  of  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  persons  of  average  intelligence  and  in  comfortable 
circumstances.  Only  two  families  whose  children  are  listed 
in  the  class  are  very  poor,  and  none  of  them  would  be  classed 
as  wealthy.  The  percentage  results  for  the  class  differ 
slightly  from  those  obtained  when  the  entire  number  of 
the  pupils  of  the  school  were  considered;  but  the  differences 
are  so  slight  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  results 
obtained  in  the  comparative  study  of  the  two  systems 
as  wholes  are  reasonably  accurate  and  may  be  regarded 
as  typical  f6r  the  average  school  system  of  similar  size. 
These  results  too  are  very  similar  to  those  secured  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Strayer®  in  his  exhaustive  study  of  conditions  in  one 
hundred  and  eighty-six  cities  of  less  than  twenty-five 
thousand  population.  The  following  table  gives  Professor 
Strayer’s  medium  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  boys 

®  Strayer,  Age  and  grade  census  of  schools  and  colleges,  Washington,  1911, 

p.  X03. 
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and  girls  who  are  of  normal  age,  over  normal  age  and  under 
normal  age,  and  the  same  percentages  for  Colorado  City 
and  for  Garden  City: 

Table  VII 


Normal 

Over  age 

Under  age 

Boys  Girls 

Boys  Girls 

Boys  Girls 

Prof.  Strayer’s  Medians 

54 

58 

38 

36 

4 

5 

Colorado  City,  Colo. 

54-6 

62 . 1 

42.8 

34-8 

2.6 

31 

Garden  City,  Kansas 

54-4 

60 

44 

37-2 

1-5 

2.8 

i  One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  retardation  in  the  two  sys¬ 
tems  studied  and  in  all  others,  also,  is  irregular  attendance. 
Periodic  illness  is  a  slight  cause;  but  chronic  ailments, 
weak  constitution,  low  vitality,  etc.,  are  permanent  in 
effect.  .To  absorb  and  make  over  into  Americans  the  hordes 
of  foreigners  poured  into  our  large  city  schools  each  year 
is  an  enormous  task,  and  this  task  involves  instruction  of 
the  parents  in  proper  standards  of  living  as  well  as  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  children.  Thousands  of  these  children  suffer 
from  a  lack  of  good  food  properly  prepared.  Unsanitary 
homes,  the  nerve-racking  din  of  a  busy  urban  life  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  food  problem  are  factors  which  cause  a 
large  number  of  children  to  be  very  irregular  in  attendance. 
Retarded  by  these  causes,  such  children  attain  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  results  when  they  do  attend.  Children  come  from 
these  unsanitary  homes  afflicted  with  various  ailments  and 
predisposed  to  all  the  diseases  which  thrive  in  filth.  The 
loss  in  attendance  due  to  attacks  of  diseases  brought  on  by 
these  conditions  and  to  the  low  vitality  of  such  pupils  pro¬ 
duces  an  immense  amount  of  retardation.  The  modern 
remedy  for  such  conditions  is  found  in  medical  inspection 
in  our  schools  and  the  proper  control  of  health  conditions 
in  the  homes.  Medical  inspection  alone  is  of  little  benefit 
unless  it  is  followed  by  action  either  by  the  families  them¬ 
selves  or  enforced  treatment  by  the  authority  of  the  schools 
or  of  the  state  or  municipality. 

The  force  of  example  is  a  very  potent  factor  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  higher  standard  of  living  among  the  foreigners 
and  the  ignorant  classes  of  native  Americans.  By  intro- 
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ducing  into  the  curriculums  such  subjects  as  sewing  and 
cooking  for  the  girls  and  manual  training  for  the  boys,  and 
kindred  practical  subjects  for  both  boys  and  girls,  much 
may  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  more  regular  attendance 
because  of  the  interest  such  subjects  arouse.  It  is  a  hard 
matter,  among  either  the  foreign  elements  or  the  ignorant 
native  classes,  to  awaken  an  interest  in  purely  cultural 
studies.  When  subjects  which  deal  with  the  family’s 
every  day  life  and  health  are  properly  presented,  attend¬ 
ance  is  greatly  improved  because  of  the  best  of  incentives 
— interest. 

Much  of  our  poor  attendance  is  due  to  a  lack  of  interest 
in  school  work  or  to  an  absorbing  interest  in  some  field 
outside  of  school.  Lack  of  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
school  is  frequently  due  to  poor  teaching.  Many  of  our 
teachers  are  recruited  each  year  from  the  ranks  of  the 
school  children  who  have  lately  finished  the  eighth  grade 
work,  and  these  inexperienced,  poorly  educated  and  un¬ 
trained  teachers  drive  thousands  of  pupils  out  of  our  schools 
by  their  blunders  and  ignorance  in  cases  where  a  profession¬ 
ally  trained,  sympathetic  teacher  would  not  only  hold 
them  in  school,  but  reduce  retardation  to  a  minimum. 

Our  courses  of  study  come  in  for  their  share  of  blame 
in  this  regard  too,  inasmuch  as  they  are  usually  prepared 
according  to  the  accepted  form  and  content  regardless  of 
the  needs  of  the  children.  This  fault  is  probably  more 
applicable  to  the  high  school  curriculum  than  to  that  of  the 
grades.  Children  are  usually  interested  in  those  things 
in  which  they  see  value  for  themselves,  and  the  children  of 
a  great  part  of  our  foreign  element  and  of  many  Americans 
are,  for  this  reason,  interested  in  those  subjects  which  touch 
their  daily  lives  and  train  them  for  right  and  successful 
living.  Hence,  the  modern  demand  for  domestic  science 
and  art,  manual  training,  industrial  education  and  trade 
schools.  From  tests  made  in  various  schools,  it  is  safe  to 
conclude  that  if  these  subjects  were  introduced  into  every 
curriculum  and  such  schools  established,  our  attendance 
would  be  greatly  increased  by  giving  an  added  interest 
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in  the  school  work,  and  elimination  at  early  ages  would 
be  materially  reduced. 

Even  at  the  early  age  covered  by  the  compulsory  at¬ 
tendance  laws,  many  children  are  found  to  be  interested 
in  occupations  and  attractions  which  should  not  absorb  their 
time  and  attention  at  least  until  they  have  completed  their 
school  work.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  child  is  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  ignorant  parent,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
child  attends  school  only  when  he  is  compelled  by  the  truancy 
law.  Most  compulsory  education  laws  provide  for  the  re¬ 
tention  of  pupils  at  home  in  cases  of  emergency;  but  cases 
of  real  emergency  are  rare;  hence,  this  provision  of  the  law 
is  more  often  abused  than  rightly  used.  In  Colorado’s 
compulsory  law  there  is  no  emergency  provision ;  but  parents 
who  are  not  vitally  interested  in  the  education  of  their 
children  and  who  resent  the  attitude  of  the  state  in  com¬ 
pelling  attendance,  often  maintain  that  emergencies  exist 
when  the  children  have  been  simply  kept  at  home  for  some 
ordinary  labor  which  the  parent  was  too  indolent  to  do 
for  himself,  or  did  not  care  to  hire  done.  Some  parents 
have  even  been  known  to  invent  harrowing  cases  of  disease 
in  the  effort  to  secure  the  labor  of  their  children  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  their  school  attendance.  More  frequently,  however, 
parents  do  not  realize  the  handicap  which  even  a  few  days’ 
loss  in  attendance  is  in  the  work  of  the  school,  and  for  this 
reason  allow  children  to  remain  at  home  for  trivial  reasons. 

Out  of  fifty  cases  of  absence  from  school  in  the  schools 
of  Colorado  City,  Colorado,  forty-five  of  these  cases  were 
found  to  be  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  parents. 
In  each  of  the  forty-five  cases,  the  parents  alleged  vari¬ 
ous  emergencies  as  reasons  for  the  absences.  Upon  a 
more  rigid  investigation,  only  six  of  these  cases  were  found 
to  be  cases  of  real  emergency,  i.  e.,  sickness  of  the  pupil 
or  serious  sickness  in  the  immediate  family. 

In  well-conducted  school  systems,  the  number  of  cases 
of  real  truancy,  in  which  the  pupil  is  out  of  school  without 
the  consent  of  either  the  parents  or  school  authorities, 
is  generally  small  in  comparison  with  the  cases  of  attendance. 
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This  class  of  truancy  is  easily  handled  and  usually  easily 
remedied;  but  when  the  parents  uphold  the  children  in 
truancy,  and  even  tell  falsehoods  in  shielding  them,  the 
matter  is  more  difficult  and  presents  the  greatest  problem 
for  the  compulsory  attendance  laws.  This  loss  in  attend¬ 
ance  due  to  the  fault  of  the  parent  is  probably  as  great 
or  greater  than  that  from  all  other  causes  combined.  A 
provision  in  every  compulsory  attendance  law  should  state 
that  the  only  acceptable  excuse  for  absence  is  sickness  of 
the  pupil  or  serious  illness  in  his  immediate  family.  The 
strict  enforcement  of  such  a  provision  would  aid  in  securing 
a  more  regular  attendance. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  United  States  especially, 
the  number  of  children  who  move  from  city  to  city,  from 
country  to  city  or  from  city  to  country,  is  large  and  usually 
each  removal  means  the  loss  of  a  grade  or  class.  Many 
children  are  placed  in  the  retarded  class  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  of  moving;  altho  it  is  likely  that  such  children 
would  generally  be  in  the  retarded  class  even  if  they  did 
not  move,  since  the  home  surroundings  and  the  attitude 
of  parents  who  are  “chronic  movers”  are  not  generally 
conducive  to  rapid  advancement  in  school  work  among  the 
children.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  standards  for  classi¬ 
fication  and  promotion  and,  frequently,  if  a  pupil  is  found 
to  be  behind  a  specific  grade  or  class  in  one  subject,  altho 
he  be  far  advanced  in  some  other  subject  or  even  in  all 
others,  he  is  classified  according  to  his  standing  in  the  lowest 
subject.  The  school  system  from  which  he  comes  may 
be  one  which  requires  and  maintains  high  standards  of 
scholarship,  excellent  in  all  respects,  yet  its  course  of  study 
may  not  include  work  as  far  advanced  in  some  specific 
subject  as  does  the  second  system.  As  a  consequence,  the 
pupil  is  assigned  to  a  grade  lower  than  that  in  which  he 
really  belongs  and  is  wholly  or  partially  retarded.  Princi¬ 
pals  are  frequently  not  careful  about  assigning  pupils  to 
the  various  grades  when  they  come  from  another  system  of 
schools,  or  when  they  are  transferred  from  some  other  school 
in  the  same  system.  The  assigning  is  usually  done  upon 
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trial,  and  if,  after  trial,  a  pupil  is  found  to  be  weak  in  one 
or  more  subjects,  he  is  sent  to  a  lower  grade;  but  if  he  is 
farther  advanced  than  the  class  in  which  he  has  been 
placed,  he  is  seldom  advanced  to  the  next  higher  one. 
While  our  systems  do  not  permit  of  sufficient  flexibility 
for  advancement,  they  are  nearly  always  so  arranged  as  to 
compel  pupils  to  repeat  work  upon  trivial  grounds. 

In  the  Colorado  City  schools,  the  greatest  number  of 
transferred  pupils  were  found  to  be  in  the  Midland  School. 
The  patrons  of  this  school  are  largely  employed  in  the 
ore  reduction  mills  and  in  the  railroad  shops.  A  large 
number  of  them  do  not  own  their  own  homes,  but  are  renters 
and  move  frequently.  The  investigation  into  causes  of 
retardation  disclosed  the  fact  that  71.7  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
tarded  pupils  had  been  transferred  one  or  more  times  during 
their  school  attendance,  while  only  21.1  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
maining  pupils  in  the  school  had  changed  schools  at  any 
time  since  entering.  The  following  tables  indicate  the  great 
influence  “moving”  has  upon  retardation: 


Table  VIII 


Below 

age 

Normal 

Total 

retarded 

Total  not 
retarded 

Total  of  both 
retarded  and 
non-retarded 

Midland  School 

Boys  5 

52 

27 

57 

84  • 

.  Girls  3 

44 

26 

47 

73 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals  8 

96 

53 

104 

157 

Table  IX 

Non-retarded  Retarded 

Total 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

pupils  trans¬ 

pupils 

trans¬ 

non-retrans- 

retarded 

ferred 

transferred 

fers 

ferred 

transferred 

Midland  School 

Boys  12 

18 

30 

21 

66.66 

Girls  10 

20 

30 

21 

77 

— 

•  - 

— 

— 

Totals  or  Av.  22 

38 

60 

21  .  I 

71.7 

This  difference  in  amount  of  retardation  is  probably 
also  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  children,  whose  home 
conditions  are  not  of  the  best,  are  the  ones  who  are  trans¬ 
ferred  oftenest.  In  other  words,  that  the  poorer  and 
usually  more  ignorant  classes  move  oftener  than  the  average 
home-owning  citizen. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  each  teacher,  principal  and 
superintendent,  to  see  to  it  that,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
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work  and  method  of  assigning  be  so  arranged  as  to  en¬ 
able  a  pupil,  upon  being  transferred  from  one  school  to 
another  in  the  same  system,  or  when  the  change  is  from  one 
system  to  another,  to  take  up  the  work  in  each  subject  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  the  point  where  he  left  off.  At  least, 
the  pupil  should  not  be  compelled  to  lose  a  grade  or  class 
because  of  the  change  of  schools. 

The  varying  methods  of  classification  and  promotion 
are  responsible  for  many  cases  of  retardation.  The  system 
of  grading  by  years  is  the  generally  accepted  one,  and  the 
number  of  grades  has  usually  been  fixt  at  eight  for  the 
elementary  schools,  altho  there  are  some  notable  exceptions 
to  the  eight-year  requirement  for  the  grade  work.  The 
principal  problem  in  either  case  lies  in  providing  for  the 
work  to  be  done  and  done  thoroly  either  in  the  required 
eight  years  or  in  nine  or  seven.  Various  ages,  varying 
degrees  of  ability,  diverse  conditions  of  health  among  the 
pupils  and  teachers  differing  greatly  in  power  and  tempera¬ 
ment,  make  difficult  any  satisfactory  classification  of  pupils. 
Work  must  be  selected  and  assigned  to  teachers,  pupils 
must  be  divided  equitably  among  the  members  of  the 
teaching  force,  just  standards  of  attainment  must  be 
adopted  for  promotion.  There  has  been  a  growing  tend¬ 
ency  in  the  last  twenty  years  to  promote  pupils  not  only 
at  fixt  times  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  but  also 
for  teacher,  principal  and  superintendent  to  keep  constantly 
in  mind  the  needs,  age  and  varying  ability  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  pupil  and  to  promote  him  individually  at  any  time 
when  he  shows  himself  to  be  proficient  in  the  work  of  his 
grade,  or  when  he  proves  himself  able  to  carry  on  success¬ 
fully  the  vVork  in  the  succeeding  grade  or  class. 

The  method  of  yearly  promotion  by  which  the  pupil 
is  either  sent  on  into  the  next  higher  grade  for  the  succeeding 
year  or  compelled  to  repeat  the  work  of  the  preceding  year 
is  followed  in  all  rural  schools  and  in  nearly  all  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns.  It  is  a  good  working  system  because  it 
makes  necessary  but  few  changes  and  follows  the  natural 
gradation  by  years.  By  giving  an  opportunity  to  the 
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teachers  to  work  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  with  the 
same  pupils,  it  makes  it  possible  for  the  teacher’s  power 
and  personality  to  be  imprest  upon  them  and  establishes 
a  closer  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil  than  does  the 
shorter  period  of  time.  There  are,  however,  serious  dis¬ 
advantages  in  this  system,  in  that  pupils  are  very  much 
discouraged  and  frequently  retarded  or  eliminated  by  being 
compelled  to  repeat  an  entire  year’s  work,  and  in  that  the 
system  does  not  furnish  opportunity  for  sufficiently  fre¬ 
quent  re-classification. 

The  scheme  of  semi-annual  promotions  has  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  annual,  altho  in  not  so  great  a  degree, 
without  having  the  objectionable  features  of  humiliation, 
discouragement  and  loss  of  interest  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
pupil  is  compelled  to  repeat  an  entire  year’s  work  when 
he  fails  of  promotion  under  the  annual  promotion  plan. 
Flexibility  in  promotions  by  promoting  at  any  time  when 
pupils  are  ready  for  an  advanced  class,  frequent  re-classi¬ 
fication  and  departmental  teaching  in  the  grammar  grades 
will  overcome  the  chief  defects  in  the  usual  methods  of 
promotion  and  will  aid  materially  in  lessening  retardation. 

Many  educators  who  have  investigated  conditions  of 
retardation  and  elimination  have  attributed  a  considerable 
loss  of  progress  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  by  pupils  who  are  foreign-born  or  whose  parents  are 
foreign-born.  In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  nearly 
one-third  of  the  entire  population  is  of  foreign  parentage. 
The  number  varies  from  a  relatively  small  number  in  the 
southern  and  southeastern  states  to  nearly  one-half  in  the 
western  and  northwestern  sections  of  the  country.  In 
a  comparative  study  of  the  number  of  illiterates  in  the 
United  States  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  it  has  been  shown 
that  among  native  white  children  of  native  parents,  forty- 
four  out  of  each  thousand  are  illiterate,  while  among  native 
white  children  of  foreign  parentage,  only  nine  in  each 
thousand  are  in  the  illiterate  class.®  This  comparison  is 
not  soothing  to  our  national  pride  nor  does  it  speak  well 

®  Ayres,  Laggards  in  our  schools,  Philadelphia,  1910,  p.  103. 
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for  our  boasted  free  school  system.  It  is  a  noticeable 
fact  that  while  the  foreign-born  children  are  able  to  read 
and  write  more  generally  than  the  native  born,  and  are 
thus  not  classed  among  the  illiterate,  yet  a  much  smaller 
percentage  of  them  complete  either  the  elementary  or  high 
school  courses.  So,  while  a  little  education  is  more  general 
with  the  foreign-born,  they  drop  out  of  school  earlier  than 
do  the  natives.^ 

The  total  number  of  children  of  foreign  birth  or  of  foreign 
parentage  in  the  Colorado  City  schools  is  eighty-six.  These 
children  are  scattered  thruout  the  city  in  the  elementary 
schools;  but  none  were  found  in  the  high  school,  confirming 
the  statement  that  they  usually  do  not  complete  the  school 
course.  The  following  table  shows  their  distribution  and 
the  number  of  normal  age,  the  number  retarded,  and  these 
figures  reduced  to  percentages.  The  number  of  normal  age 
includes,  also,  the  ones  who  were  ahead  of  grade  or  below 
age. 

Table  X 


Normal  or 
below  age 

Retarded 

Percentage 
normal  or 
below  age 

Percentage 

retarded 

Midland  School 

32 

9 

77.8 

22.2 

Longfellow  School 

7 

3 

70 

30 

Bancroft  School 

12 

3 

80 

20 

Arensdale  School 

2 

100 

Totals  or  Averages 

67 

'  19 

71.8 

28.8 

It  is  evident  that  the  percentages  are  approximately 
the  same  for  the  various  sections  of  the  city  and,  since 
the  retardation  percentage  for  the  entire  district  is  38.8 
per  cent,  and  the  percentage  retarded  for  the  foreign-born 
and  those  of  foreign  parentage  is  only  28.8  per  cent,  foreign 
parentage,  here,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  hindrance  to  progress. 

/  One  would  naturally  expect  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  to  be  a  drawback  and  a  cause  of  a  certain 
amount  of  retardation  among  those  of  foreign  parentage; 
but,  apparently,  from  the  above  tabulation,  we  can  see 
no  relation  between  the  knowledge  or  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  language  and  the  amount  of  retardation. 

^  Ayres,  Laggards  in  our  schools,  Philadelphia,  1910,  p.  103. 
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/ 

^/Physical  defects  are  responsible  for  some  retardation, 
but  it  is  probable  that  this  cause  has  been  overestimated 
in  importance  because  it  seems  so  apparent.  An  investi¬ 
gation  which  sought  for  causes  of  retardation  in  the  condi¬ 
tions  surrounding  a  large  number  of  retarded  children  was 
conducted  by  Supt.  James  E.  Bryan,  of  Camden,  New 
Jersey.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  both  results  of  his 
investigation  and  those  secured  in  Colorado  City  are  given 
below.® 

Table  XI — 2020  Children,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Cause  for  excessive  age  Per  cent 

Age  upon  starting .  21.2 

Slowness .  21 

Absence .  28,5 

Dullness .  12 

lU  health .  9-6 

Defects  other  than  sight  or  hearing .  3.9 

Mental  weakness .  3.7 

Table  XII — 367  Retarded  Children,  Colorado  City,  Colo. 

Cause  for  excessive  age  Per  cent 

Late  starting  to  school .  5.5 

Slowness .  24.5 

Absence .  32.4 

Dullness .  18.4 

Ill  health .  13 

Physical  defects  other  than  sight  and  hearing —  5.1 

Mental  weakness .  i .  i 


In  comparing  these  tables,  it  is  evident  that  late  starting 
to  school  is  a  much  more  potent  factor  in  causing  retarda¬ 
tion  in  Camden  than  in  Colorado  City.  Other  causes  do 
not  vary  so  much ;  but  it  is  evident  that  absence  is  the  great 
cause  in  both  systems,  and  it  is  also  the  one  which  should 
be  easiest  overcome.  Dullness  and  slowness  are  potent 
factors,  too,  in  both  systems,  and  are  probably  largely  due 
to  heredity.  Physical  defects  cause  some  retardation  in 
both  systems;  but  this  cause  is  slight  in  comparison  with 
absence,  dullness  and  slowness.  Certain  physical  defects, 
however,  produce  effects  in  other  parts  of  the  body  which 
influence  other  more  potent  factors  in  retardation,  particu- 

*  Ayres,  Laggards  in  our  schools,  Philadelphia,  1910,  p.  120. 
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larly  slowness,  absence  and  dullness.  In  cases  of  adenoids 
and  of  hypertrophied  tonsils,  the  nasal  passages  are  partially 
closed,  and  it  is  a  constant  effort  to  secure  sufficient  air  for 
the  oxygen  supply  of  the  body,  if  the  child  persistently 
refrains  from  mouth  breathing.  Children  who  are  constantly 
exerting  themselves  in  this  way  can  not  concentrate  atten¬ 
tion  upon  any  school  duty,  and  thus  lose  progress.  In¬ 
stead,  however,  of  this  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
child  to  breathe  normally,  they  usually  become  mouth- 
breathers,  and  are  thus  exposed  to  various  germ  diseases. 
In  the  normal  child,  the  air  is  thoroly  filtered  in  being  drawn 
thru  the  nasal  passages,  and  the  germs  of  disease  are  caught 
and  excluded  from  the  body;  but  since  the  child  afflicted 
with  adenoids  or  enlarged  tonsils  habitually  breathes  thru 
the  mouth,  the  germs  are  not  excluded,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  lack  of  proper  medical  attention,  the  child  is  further 
handicapped  by  being  attacked  frequently  by  catching 
diseases. 

Diseased  teeth  render  children  especially  subject  to 
various  germ  diseases.  The  diseased  spots  harbor  virulent 
germs  and  the  high  temperature  of  the  niouth  favors  their 
propagation,  while  the  twenty  to  thirty  square  inches  of 
surface  constantly  open  to  bacterial  infection,  offer  an  ex¬ 
tensive  breeding  ground.  The  formation  of  the  teeth 
invites  the  lodgment  of  germs  and  of  particles  of  food, 
injurious  both  to  the  teeth  and  to  other  organs.  The 
individual  with  decayed  teeth,  even  with  unclean  teeth, 
is  exposed  to  infection  of  the  lungs,  tonsils,  stomach,  glands, 
ears,  nose  and  adenoid  tissues.  Every  time  food  is  taken 
and  at  every,  act  of  swallowing,  germs  flow  over  the  tonsils 
and  into  the  stomach.  Mouth  breathers  with  teeth  in 
this  condition  can  not  get  one  breath  of  uncontaminated 
air,  for  every  breath  becomes  infected  with  poisonous  ema¬ 
nations  from  the  teeth.  Bad  teeth  are  frequently  the  sole 
cause  of  fetid  breath  and  dyspepsia,  and  can  convey  tuber¬ 
culosis  and  many  other  transmissible  diseases  to  the  lungs, 
glands,  stomach  or  nose.® 

®  Allen’s  Civics  and  health,  Boston,  1909. 
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The  one  absolute  requirement  for  school  progress  is 
attendance.  The  first  essential  in  solving  the  problem 
of  retardation  is  to  have  strict  compulsory  attendance 
laws  and  enforce  them  strictly.  According  to  the  latest 
available  official  figures,  there  are  emolled  in  the  schools 
of  the  United  States  below  the  high  schools  approximately 
seventeen  million  pupils,  while  the  number  present  each  day 
is  less  than  twelve  million.^®  These  figures  take  no  account 
of  children  not  enrolled  at  all,  so  if  these  were  counted,  the 
lack  of  attendance  would  be  even  more  appalling.  Attend¬ 
ance  regulations  must  be  more  efficient  and  the  intelligent 
cooperation  of  the  parents  must  be  secured. 

The  school  census  is  usually  very  unreliable  and  super¬ 
intendents  and  principals  seldom  check  the  list  of  pupils 
who  are  on  the  census  rolls  with  those  actually  enrolled  in 
school  and  report  those  not  attending  to  the  attendance 
officer.  This  should  be  done  each  fall  and  done  carefully 
in  order  that  the  attendance  laws  we  have  may  be  made 
more  effective. 

Contemporary  educational  literature  has  a  great  many 
discussions  concerning  the  problems  of  retardation  and 
elimination  both  from  the  standpoint  of  their  monetary 
cost  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  loss  of  social  efficiency 
to  the  race.  While  investigations  and  discussions  of  the 
conditions  involved  in  these  questions  have  been  quite 
general,  steps  for  improving  these  conditions  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  information  secured.  We  have  had  some 
exhaustive  and  instructive  considerations  of  the  problem 
of  retardation,  and  medical  inspection,  better  truancy  laws, 
a  more  complete  and  correct  school  census  and  better  systems 
of  classification  and  promotion  have  begun  to  be  effective. 
Still  effective  results  from  these  and  other  remedies  have 
been  secured  in  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  school 
systems.  The  future  will  show  whether  our  present  reme¬ 
dies  are  thoroly  effective.  If  they  are  not,  others  must  be 
originated  and  adopted  if  we  expect  to  approximate  the 
true  end  of  education,  the  social  efficiency  of  every  child. 

Ayres,  Laggards  in  our  schools,  Philadelphia,  1910,  p.  188. 
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When  our  compulsory  education  laws  really  enforce  our 
attendance,  when  we  have  real  medical  inspection  in  our 
schools,  when  school  mu-ses  are  employed  in  all  school 
systems  and  follow  up  and  secure  treatment  for  all  cases 
needing  medical  attention,  when  they  teach  the  ignorant 
and  uncleanly  fathers  and  mothers  the  principles  of  right 
living,  when  the  time  arrives  in  which  medical  statistics 
and  school  censuses  are  used  in  getting  results  instead  of 
being  filed  away  in  office  desks  and  never  seen  again,  re¬ 
tardation  and  elimination  will  be  effected.  Finally,  we 
shall  have  done  much  towards  a  beneficent  solution  of 
the  problem  herein  considered  when  we  arrive  at  that  point 
of  view  which  will  enable  us  to  say  that  the  school  system 
which  carries  thru  school  and  graduates  under  a  reasonable 
standard  of  efficiency,  without  retardation,  the  maximum 
number  of  children,  is  the  best  school  system. 

E.  F.  Ewing 

Colorado  Collsgr 


V 

THE  APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUNDS 


The  theory  of  education  in  America  is,  that  the  common 
interests  of  the  people  make  education  a  public  function; 
that  all  children  are  equally  entitled  to  a  common  school 
education;  and  that  all  the  property  of  the  state  should  be 
taxed  for  the  support  of  schools.  By  public  taxation  a 
sum  approximating  four  hundred  million  dollars  is  annually 
secured  in  the  United  States  for  school  purposes.  This 
is  justly  a  matter  of  pride,  but  the  amount  of  revenue  should 
not  be  the  sole  legislative  consideration  in  the  effort  to 
realize  our  educational  theory  in  practise.  The  apportion¬ 
ment  of  revenue  is  also  an  important  matter,  for  by  appor¬ 
tionment,  if  it  is  skillfully  devised,  the  efficiency  of  a  school 
system  may  be  greatly  improved.  In  apportionment  three 
things,  in  addition  to  school  support,  should  be  aimed  at, 
namely,  (i)  the  approximate  equalization  among  various 
local  communities  of  the  financial  burden  of  school  sup¬ 
port;  (2)  the  approximate  equalization  of  school  privi¬ 
leges  among  the  children  of  the  various  local  communities; 
and  (3)  the  stimulation  of  the  efforts  of  local  communities 
to  provide  good  schools  for  the  children,  and  to  encourage 
the  increase,  in  every  possible  and  legitimate  manner,  of 
the  needed  school  facilities.  All  of  these  objects  are  im¬ 
portant.  Each  bears  an  immediate  relation  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  state.  A  method  of  apportionment  is  good  or 
bad  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  success  achieved  under 
its  operation,  in  the  realization  of  these  objects.  There  is 
perhaps  no  method  by  which  all  may  be  ideally  attained, 
but  any  method  that  completely  ignores  any  one  of  them 
is  for  that  reason  alone  seriously  defective. 

Now  the  disposition,  both  on  the  part  of  lawmakers  and 
on  the  part  of  those  more  immediately  interested  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  schools,  to  neglect  the  matter  of  devising  an 
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efficient  method  of  apportioning  school  funds,  is  indicated 
by  the  great  variety  of  school  methods  practised  in  the 
different  states.  Among  them  are  the  following :  area, 
taxes  paid,  assessed  valuation  of  property,  total  popula¬ 
tion,  school  census  population,  school  enrollment,  average 
school  membership,  average  school  attendance,  total  days- 
attendance,  number  of  schools,  number  of  teachers  em¬ 
ployed,  amount  paid  teachers  in  wages,  total  school  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  various  combinations  of  these  bases. 

The  method  of  apportionment  most  frequently  employed 
is  that  of  distributing  funds  in  accordance  with  minor  census 
population.  Thirty-eight  of  the  states  base  apportionment, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  the  school  census  population  or 
upon  the  number  of  children  between  certain  ages.  Some, 
as  for  instance  Illinois,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  use  as  a 
basis  the  entire  population  of  minors.  This  method  is  one 
of  the  least  effective  in  the  attainment  of  the  objects  that 
should  be  considered  in  the  distribution  of  school  funds. 

That  a  minor  census  basis  of  apportionment  is  unsatis¬ 
factory  from  an  educational  viewpoint  should  be  obvious 
from  the  fact  that  it  takes  into  consideration  but  one  thing, 
namely,  the  number  of  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age  in  the  county,  township  or  district,  to  which  funds  are 
apportioned.  The  larger  the  number  of  such  persons  in 
the  unit  of  apportionment  the  larger  is  the  sum  appor¬ 
tioned.  It  implies  and  assumes  that  the  need  of  financial 
assistance  in  the  support  of  schools  is  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  number  of  names  on  the  minor  census  roll,  an  assump¬ 
tion  which,  of  course,  is  not  true.  It  takes  no  account  of 
whether  the,  community  is  rich  or  poor,  whether  the  schools 
are  good  or  bad,  whether  the  children  are  in  private  or  in 
public  schools,  or  whether  they  are  in  school  at  all. 

Let  it  be  observed  too,  in  passing,  that  in  some  of  the 
states  this  method  of  apportionment  is  not  even  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  distributing  moneys  in  proportion  to 
the  actual  minor  population,  for,  while  the  apportionment 
of  a  county  superintendent  and  the  township  trustees, 
as  for  instance  in  Illinois,  is  in  accordance  with  the  minor 
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census  population  as  ascertained  year  by  year,  the  amount 
received  by  each  county  remains  unchanged  from  one 
federal  census  to  another.  A  county,  for  instance,  might 
double  or  triple  its  population  in  the  decade  but  it  would 
receive  no  additional  funds  from  the  state  until  after  the  next 
federal  census.  But,  aside  from  this  inconsistency,  the 
method  of  apportionment  under  consideration  fails  to  equal¬ 
ize  financial  burdens  and  school  privileges,  and  fails  to  stim¬ 
ulate  local  educational  interest. 

As  to  the  first  object  of  an  effective  apportionment, 
namely,  the  equalization  of  financial  burdens,  it  should  be 
obvious  that  equal  amounts  to  communities  of  equal 
population  but  of  unequal  wealth  does  little  or  nothing  to 
that  end.  Again,  if  of  two  communities  with  the  same 
minor  census  population,  one  maintains  an  excellent  and 
expensive  school,  and  the  other  a  poor  and  comparatively 
inexpensive  one,  it  does  little  to  equalize  their  financial 
burdens,  to  apportion  them  equal  amounts,  as  must  be 
done  if  the  basis  of  apportionment  is  minor  census  popula¬ 
tion. 

With  respect  to  the  equalization  of  school  privileges  and 
advantages,  it  may  be  said  that,  as  they  bear  a  definite 
relationship  to  the  funds  available  for  schools,  a  method  of 
apportionment  that  does  not  equalize  financial  burdens 
can  not  equalize  educational  advantages.  Again,  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  depend,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  wil¬ 
lingness  of  a  community  to  tax  itself  for  the  maintenance 
of  good  schools.  A  census  basis  of  apportionment  does  not 
affect  this  important  feature  of  educational  administration. 
This  is  well  shown  in  the  uneven  character  of  educational 
advantages  in  the  states  employing  a  minor  census  basis  of 
apportionment.  There  are  modem  school  buildings  splen¬ 
didly  equipped,  well  paid  and  efficient  teachers  and  strong 
educational  interest  in  some  communities,  while  in  others 
the  schoolhouses  are  worse  than  barns,  the  teachers  poorly 
paid  and  the  parents  little  interested  in  the  education  of 
their  children.  Apportionment  on  a  census  basis  does 
little  or  nothing  to  remedy  these  conditions. 
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As  to  the  stimulation  of  school  interest,  an  effort  in  the 
direction  of  developing  new  and  desirable  features  in  the 
work  of  the  schools,  they  are  almost  totally  disregarded  by 
apportioning  school  funds  on  the  basis  of  minor  census 
population.  For  this  method  takes  no  account  of  whether 
children  are  in  school  or  out,  whether  the  teacher  is  good  or 
bad,  whether  the  school  is  properly  equipped  or  not,  whether 
the  term  is  long  or  short,  or  of  any  of  the  other  things  that 
indicate  the  interest,  activity,  and  pride  of  a  community 
in  the  character  and  advancement  of  its  own  schools.  For 
children  under  age,  and  for  a  large  percentage  of  those  above 
fourteen,  no  additional  school  funds  are  required  or  ex¬ 
pended.  Why,  then,  should  these  be  included  in  the  num¬ 
ber  upon  the  basis  of  which  the  funds  are  apportioned? 
They  should  not  be  included  unless  and  until  they  are 
brought  into  the  schools,  and  thus  made  a  part  of  the  number 
for  whom  the  educational  expenditure  is  made.  Or  why 
should  a  district  containing  a  private  or  parochial  school 
receive  funds  for  the  education  of  children  who  do  not  at¬ 
tend  the  public  schools  and  for  whom  public  assistance  is 
unnecessary?  The  one  incentive  afforded  by  apportion¬ 
ment  on  a  census  basis  is  merely  to  get  the  highest  number 
possible  on  the  census  list.  Each  additional  name  means 
more  money,  hence  there  is  frequent  padding  of  census 
reports. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  method  of  appor¬ 
tioning  school  funds  upon  a  minor  census  basis  is  defective. 
It  has  little  to  recommend  it  beyond  its  simplicity  from  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  viewpoint,  and  even  that  is  not  much  superior, 
if  any,  to  other  methods  that  have  far  more  educational 
significance.  At  least  thirty-eight  of  the  states,  then, 
might  well  devote  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their 
school  systems,  for  providing  for  a  more  effective  method 
of  distributing  their  funds. 

■  In  taking  up  the  consideration  of  an  improved  basis  of 
apportionment,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  no  method 
will  adequately  meet  educational  requirements  that  does 
not  involve  the  principle  of  state  aid  for  the  weaker  dis- 
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tricts  or  communities.  A  taxing  unit  that  has  levied  the 
highest  amount  of  school  taxes  authorized  by  law,  and  is 
yet  unable  to  maintain  a  school  of  minimum  efficiency  for 
the  required  term,  should  receive  financial  assistance  from 
the  state ;  for  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  state  that  its  schools 
be  efficient  in  every  part  of  it.  The  first  thing  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  then,  in  the  apportionment  of  a  state  school  fund, 
is  the  setting  aside  of  a  part  of  the  school  revenues  to  assist 
the  poorer  localities  of  the  state,  and  to  encourage  higher 
standards  of  efficiency  in  all  communities  and  in  all  grades 
of  public  schools,  by  granting  them  special  aid  when  they 
have  attained  certain  required  standards  in  equipment 
and  teaching  force. 

A  sufficient  amount  having  been  set  aside  for  the  purpose 
just  named,  the  remainder  of  the  school  funds  should  be  ap¬ 
portioned  automatically,  in  a  manner  best  calculated  to 
equalize  financial  burdens  and  educational  opportunities, 
and  to  stimulate  local  educational  effort.  We  have  seen 
that  apportionment  on  the  basis  of  minor  census  popula¬ 
tion  does  not  meet  these  requirements.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  any  other  single  basis  of  apportionment. 

If,  for  instance,  the  actual  number  of  children  enrolled 
in  the  schools  were  taken  as  the  basis  of  apportionment,  it 
would  at  least  tend  to  encourage  school  attendance.  While 
the  minor  census  basis  places  a  premium  only  on  getting 
names  on  the  census  roll,  an  enrollment  basis  would  at 
least  put  a  premium  on  the  activity  of  the  community  in 
getting  the  names  of  its  children  upon  the  schedules  of  its 
teachers.  An  enrollment  basis  is  therefore  a  better  basis 
than  the  minor  census  population.  It  would  by  no  means, 
however,  be  entirely  satisfactory;  for  it  is  not  merely  the 
enrollment  of  children  but  their  actual  attendance  upon  the 
schools  that  is  desirable.  It  would  be  of  little  educational 
significance  if  even  all  the  children  of  a  district  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  schools,  if  only  a  few  of  them  were  in  regular 
attendance. 

Since  school  attendance  is  desirable,  an  attendance  basis 
of  apportionment  would  be  superior  to  an  enrollment 
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basis.  Attendance  is  a  better  indication  of  school  inter¬ 
est  than  enrollment,  and  an  attendance  basis  would  place 
a  premium  upon  higher  manifestations  of  that  interest. 
The  value  of  an  attendance  basis  has  been  recognized  by 
its  employment  in  several  of  the  states.  California,  for 
instance,  adopted  practically  that  basis  in  1911.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  attendance  in  the  succeeding  year  is  shown  in 


the  following  table 

Total  enrollment 

Gain  over 

1912 

1911 

First  year 

Boys . 

.  41,916 

4,  134 

Girls . 

.  34,915 

2,  733 

Second  year 

Boys . 

.  25,050 

2,  161 

Girls . 

.  21,875 

1.407 

Third  year 

Boys . 

.  24,056 

I,  163 

Girls . 

1.736 

Fourth  year 

Boys . 

.  23,534 

I,  966 

Girls . 

.  21,244 

I,  766 

Fifth  year 

Boys . 

.  21,386 

966 

Girls . 

.  19, 145 

835 

Sixth  year 

Boys . 

.  19,052 

15 

Girls . 

.  17,938 

612 

Seventh  year 

Boys . 

.  17,017 

27 

Girls . 

.  16,391 

328 

Eighth  year 

Boys . 

.  15,744 

I,  468 

Girls . 

.  15,576 

973 

Total 

Boys . 

.  187,755 

1 1, 900 

Girls . 

r .  169, 190 

10, 390 

When  attendance  is  made  the  basis  of  apportionment 
it  is  usually  better  to  take  the  aggregate  attendance  than 
the  average  attendance,  for  the  former  is  affected  both  by 
the  regularity  of  attendance  and  by  the  length  of  the  school 
term.  Apportionment  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  attendance 
tends,  therefore,  to  encourage  the  patrons  of  the  schools 
not  only  to  enroll  their  children  but  also  to  send  them 
regularly,  and  to  maintain  a  school  for  as  long  a  term  as 
possible.  Thus  a  premium  is  placed  not  only  on  enroll¬ 
ment  and  attendance,  but  also  on  length  of  term. 

But  while  apportionment  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  at¬ 
tendance  is  plainly  an  improvement  on  the  minor  census 
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basis  and  the  enrollment  basis,  it  would  be  fatally  defect¬ 
ive  if  employed  alone,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  would 
favor  the  larger  and  especially  the  urban  districts.  Towns 
and  cities  possess  great  advantages  over  the  rural  districts 
in  the  matter  of  securing  a  large  aggregate  attendance,  as 
well  as  a  high  average,  on  account  of  the  physical  and  in¬ 
dustrial  conditions  that  prevail  in  the  country.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  maintaining  a  school  in  a  district  containing 
twenty  children,  and  in  which  the  aggregate  attendance 
for  seven  months  of  twenty  days  each  could  not  possibly 
exceed  twenty-eight  thousand,  would  not  be  much  less, 
if  any,  than  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  school  in  a  dis¬ 
trict  containing  forty  children,  in  which  the  maximum 
limit  of  aggregate  attendance  would  be  fifty- six  thousand. 
The  district  with  the  larger  number  of  children,  however, 
might  receive  on  the  aggregate  attendance  basis  twice  as 
much  as  the  district  with  the  smaller  number.  Thus  ap¬ 
portionment  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  attendance  does  not 
equalize  the  financial  burdens  of  school  support. 

But  while  apportionment  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  at¬ 
tendance  does  not  equalize  the  burdens  and  benefits  of 
education,  it  does  stimulate  a  community  to  very  desirable 
forms  of  educational  effort.  It  makes  it  a  matter  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  community  that  the  children  be  enrolled 
in  the  schools,  and  that  they  attend  regularly;  and  it 
places  a  financial  premium  on  the  provision  of  a  long  term 
of  school.  The  longer  the  term  the  larger  the  enrollment; 
and  the  greater  the  regularity  of  attendance,  the  larger 
is  the  total  that  determines  the  share  of  the  fund  that 
the  community  receives.  To  stimulate  the  public  inter¬ 
est  that  results  in  these  forms  of  educational  effort  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  one  of  the  chief  objects  in  the  apportionment 
of  school  revenues.  The  advantages,  then,  of  apportion¬ 
ment  upon  an  aggregate  attendance  basis  should  be  pre¬ 
served  in  an  improved  scheme  of  apportionment. 

Now  one  way  to  preserve  these  advantages,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  correct  the  defects  of  a  method  of  apportion¬ 
ment  based  upon  aggregate  attendance,  is  to  combine  with 
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aggregate  attendance  some  other  basis  of  apportionment. 
It  may  be  asserted  positively,  I  think,  that  no  single  basis  is 
sufficient  to  attain  the  three  objects  that  ought  to  be  aimed 
at  in  the  apportionment. 

If  it  were  possible  to  determine  with  exactness  the  real 
educational  needs  of  a  community,  its  financial  ability,, 
the  sacrifice  it  makes  to  supply  these  needs,  and  the  results 
achieved  by  its  efforts,  it  might  be  possible  to  construct 
an  ideal  basis  of  apportionment.  These  needs,  however, 
can  not  be  accurately  determined.  But,  while  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  construct  an  ideal  basis  of  apportionment,  each  state 
should  endeavor  to  approximate  it.  If  all  the  educational 
factors  can  not  be  taken  into  account,  it  is  at  least  possi¬ 
ble  to  select  the  item  of  expense  that  most  conspicuously 
expresses  a  community  interest  in  its  schools,  and  the  bur¬ 
den  it  assumes  in  maintaining  them,  and  make  them  an 
element  in  the  basis  of  apportionment.  Now  the  most 
conspicuous  item  of  expense  is  the  amount  paid  by  the  com¬ 
munity  for  the  services  of  its  teaching  force.  A  teacher 
must  be  employed  no  matter  whether  the  children  be  many 
or  few,  and  the  few  demand  as  good  a  teacher  as  the  many. 
Consequently,  the  amount  paid  for  teaching,  if  taken 
jointly  with  aggregate  attendance,  would  seem  to  furnish  an 
approximately  satisfactory  basis  of  apportionment.  Such 
a  basis,  however,  would  involve  a  complicated  system  of 
counting,  which  would  make  it  objectionable  from  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  viewpoint.  It  has  been  thot  better  by 
some  to  take,  instead  of  wages  paid,  the  number  of  teach¬ 
ers  actually  employed.  Missouri,  for  instance,  since  1911, 
apportions  her  school  funds  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
teachers  erpployed  and  the  total  days  attendance.  Other 
states  have  proposed  a  similar  basis. 

In  California,  the  county  superintendent  is  now  re¬ 
quired  to  apportion  to  every  school  district  five  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  for  every  teacher  determined  and  assigned 
to  it  on  an  average  attendance  basis,  the  remainder  of  the 
school  district  moneys  being  apportioned  upon  the  basis 
of  average  daily  attendance.  The  number  of  teachers  to 
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be  allowed  to  a  county  is  determined  by  the  county  super¬ 
intendent  who  calculates  one  teacher  for  every  district 
having  thirty-five  or  a  less  number  of  units  of  average 
daily  attendance,  and  one  additional  for  each  additional 
thirty-five  or  fraction  of  thirty-five,  not  less  than  ten, 
as  shown  by  the  last  preceding  school  report.  It  would  be 
better,  perhaps,  if  the  actual  number  of  teachers  were 
taken.  Pennsylvania  distributes  one-half  of  her  school 
fund,  on  the  basis  of  one-half  of  the  paid  teachers  regularly 
employed  for  the  full  annual  term  of  the  district.  This  is 
simpler  and  in  some  respects  better.  It  places  a  premium 
on  providing  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to  conduct  the 
schools,  and  it  gives  to  the  smaller  districts  a  larger  sum  of 
money  than  they  would  receive  on  any  form  of  attendance 
basis.  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Vermont  also  use  the 
number  of  teachers  employed  as  an  element  in  their  basis 
of  apportionment.  Delaware  uses  the  teacher  basis  alone, 
apportioning  the  state  school  fund  “according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  employed  for  at  least  one  hundred  and  forty 
days  during  the  previous  school  year.” 

Theoretically,  then,  a  combination  of  aggregate  attend¬ 
ance  and  the  number  of  teachers  actually  employed  should 
constitute  a  fairly  satisfactory  basis  of  apportionment. 
It  would  certainly  be  a  great  improvement  over  the  minor 
census  basis.  It  would  provide  for  an  approximately 
just  distribution  of  the  public  moneys  devoted  to  educa¬ 
tion.  It  would  go  far  toward  equalizing  the  advantages  of 
education,  and  it  would  place  a  premium  on  enrollment, 
attendance,  increased  length  of  term,  the  employment  of 
teachers  as  they  are  needed,  and  on  all  the  forms  of  educa¬ 
tional  activity  which  it  should  be  the  endeavor  of  the  state 
to  encourage. 

There  are,  however,  objections  to  this  basis  of  appor¬ 
tionment,  as  there  are  objections  to  all  bases  of  apportion¬ 
ment.  The  most  obvious  objection  is  perhaps  that  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  probability  of  faulty  school  statistics.  The 
statistics  of  aggregate  attendance,  for  instance,  upon  which 
the  apportionment  of  a  part  of  the  fund  would  be  based. 
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might  be  expected  usually  to  be  more  or  less  incorrect. 
But  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  census  statistics 
upon  which  apportionment  is  now  based  in  so  many  of  the 
states.  If  sworn  statements  of  attendance  by  the  teachers 
were  required,  the  danger  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Again,  the  advantage  of  the  towns  and  cities,  arising  from 
a  distribution  of  a  part  of  the  funds  on  the  basis  of  days 
attendance,  w'ould  have  to  be  corrected.  Washington 
meets  this  objection  by  providing  that,  in  the  apportion¬ 
ment  of  its  school  funds  on  the  basis  of  total  days  attend¬ 
ance,  each  school  district  shall  be  credited  with  at  least  two 
thousand  days.  There  would  also  be  necessary  a  just 
method  of  calculation  in  case  of  the  closing  of  the  schools 
of  a  county  or  district,  say  for  the  county  institute,  or  on 
account  of  contagious  diseases.  Washington  meets  this 
difficulty  also  by  providing  for  an  attendance  allowance 
for  teachers’  institutes,  and  by  declaring  that  “when  the 
school  board  of  any  district  is  obliged  to  close  the  schools 
by  order  of  the  board  of  health,  or  health  officers,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  prevalence  of  infectious  diseases,  or  when  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  the  school  on  account  of  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  over  which  the  school  board  has  no  control,  the 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may,  at  his  dis¬ 
cretion,  allow  such  district  its  regular  apportionment  of 
funds  for  the  time  so  lost,  the  amount  to  be  determined  on  a 
basis  of  average  daily  attendance  in  the  district  for  the  year  in 
which  such  discontinuance  occurs;  provided,  that  in  no 
such  case  may  any  district  draw  money  for  a  period  of  time 
longer  than  fifteen  school  days.’’* 

As  to  the  other  element  in  the  proposed  basis  of  appor¬ 
tionment,  'that  is,  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  it 
would  appear  to  discourage  the  consolidation  of  schools, 
since  consolidation  in  some  cases  might  involve  a  conse¬ 
quent  diminution  of  the  number  of  teachers.  This  ten¬ 
dency,  however,  could  be  corrected  by  the  distribution  of 
the  larger  part  of  the  fund  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  attend¬ 
ance.  The  superior  merit  of  a  combination  basis  of  appor- 

‘  Laws  of  Washington,  1909,  Sec.  12,  page  327. 
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tionment  lies  in  the  very  fact  that  distribution  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  one  element  of  the  basis  may  be  employed  to 
correct  the  injustices  and  inequalities  that  might  arise  from 
distribution  in  accordance  with  the  other  element.  The 
difficulty  with  respect  to  consolidation  of  schools  might  be 
met  in  part  also  by  providing  for  a  minimum  aggregate 
attendance  which  it  would  be  necessary  for  a  district  to 
reach  in  order  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  funds  on 
a  teacher  basis.  Such  a  provision  would  lead  at  once  to 
the  consolidation  of  many  small  and  ineffective  schools. 

The  most  serious  objection,  however,  rests  not  so  much 
upon  educational  or  administrative  grounds  as  upon  the 
difficulty  of  securing  the  appropriate  legislation,  owing  to 
the  opposition  of  the  private  and  the  parochial  schools. 
Under  the  census  method  of  apportionment  a  district  re¬ 
ceives  a  per  capita  share  of  the  school  funds  for  every  child 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  To  reduce  in  any  manner 
the  number  of  children  serving  as  the  basis  of  computation, 
as  number  enrolled,  average  or  aggregate  attendance,  etc., 
would  at  least  apparently  diminish  the  share  of  revenue 
app>ortioned  to  that  district,  and  the  local  tax  levied  would 
therefore  need  to  be  higher  in  order  to  meet  the  school  ex¬ 
penses.  Thus  the  patrons  of  the  private  or  parochial 
school  might  be  required  to  pay  a  higher  tax.  This  might 
not  be  true  in  every  case,  for  the  teacher  quota  in  a  district 
containing  a  private  or  parochial  school  might  sometimes 
more  than  compensate  for  any  loss  sustained  in  changing 
from  the  minor  census  to  the  aggregate  attendance  basis; 
and,  of  course,  in  districts  already  levying  the  maximum 
amount  of  taxes  allowed  by  law,  the  taxes  of  the  patrons  of 
private  and  parochial  schools  could  not  be  increased  with¬ 
out  a  change  in  the  tax  law,  no  matter  what  might  be  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  apportionment.  Still,  the  proposed  plan  is 
less  favorable  to  the  private  and  parochial  school  interests 
than  apportionment  of  a  minor  census  basis. 

To  this  objection  it  can  only  be  said  that  public  legisla¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  school  interests  must  be  directed 
primarily  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  common  schools. 
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It  should  proceed  upon  the  basis  of  the  community  value 
of  education.  The  proposed  method  of  apportionment 
would  stimulate  school  interests,  raise  educational  stand¬ 
ards,  elevate  the  general  level  of  intelligence  and  increase 
public  order.  In  all  these  social  benefits  patrons  .of  non¬ 
state  schools  would  share.  Accepting  our  theory  of  edu¬ 
cation,  we  must  endeavor  to  improve  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  in  every  possible  manner,  including  a  gradual  im¬ 
provement  in  our  methods  of  apportioning  school  revenues, 
no  matter  what  the  opposition  may  be. 

To  sum  up  then,  we  may  say  that  there  is  a  large  op¬ 
portunity  in  most  of  the  states  to  advance  the  cause  of 
education  without  imposing  an  additional  financial  bur¬ 
den  upon  the  people.  That  opportunity  lies  in  the  easy 
possibility  of  devising  an  improved  method  of  apportioning 
the  school  revenues  annually  available.  There  should  be 
set  aside  a  certain  amount  of  these  revenues  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  equalizing  educational  advantages  in  different 
communities,  and  to  encouraging  the  establishment  and 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  elementary  and  graded  schools. 
Then  a  part  of  the  remaining  funds  should  be  distributed 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  the  bal¬ 
ance  being  apportioned  upon  an  attendance  basis,  prefera¬ 
bly  aggregate  attendance,  unless  wide  variations  in  length 
of  school  term  makes  such  a  basis  impracticable.  Ap¬ 
portionment  on  the  basis  suggested  would  not  be  an  in- 
•  novation.  It  may  not  be  the  best  system  of  apportion¬ 
ment  that  can  be  devised,  but  that  it  offers  a  better  method 
than  those  now  employed  in  many  of  the  states  will  hardly 
be  denied  by  any  one  who  may  give  to  the  subject  a  serious 
examination.  That  we  have  such  various  methods  of  ap¬ 
portionment,  and  that  thirty-eight  states  still  employ  the 
minor  census  method,  so  obviously  defective,  is  a  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  the  educational  interest  of  the  American  people, 
and  especially  upon  that  of  our  law-making  bodies. 

Ira  W.  Howerth 

The  University  of  California 
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[No  excuse  need  be  offered  for  printing  in  October  the  wholly  admirable 
address  delivered  on  June  20,  last,  at  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Lyndon  Insti¬ 
tute  and  Lyndon  School  of  Agriculture  at  Lyndonville,  Vermont,  by  Theo¬ 
dore  N.  Vail,  president  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
and  president  of  the  trustees  of  the  Lyndon  Institute. — Editor.] 

COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS 

Graduates  : 

This  is  more  to  you  than  a  school  commencement;  it 
is  to  you  who  are  starting  out  to  contend  with  stern  realities 
the  real  commencement  of  life. 

So  far,  your  work  has  been  with  the  history,  the  theories, 
and  the  experience  of  others.  Now  you  must  come  up 
against  concrete  conditions  and  thru  your  own  experience 
find  out  the  real  value  of  what  you  have  learned,  learn  how 
best  to  utilize  it  and  how  to  make  it  produce  for  you  results; 
in  other  words,  you  will  make  your  own  history  and  get 
your  own  experiences. 

You  probably  have  lots  of  ideals,  you  are  doubtless  strong 
in  hope  and  faith,  but  as  you  go  along  many  of  your  ideals 
will  be  shattered  and  many  of  your  hopes  will  be  dampened 
and  you  will  at  times  require  all  of  your  persistence  and 
faith  to  keep  from  utter  discouragement. 

It  is  from  your  failures  and  your  disappointments,  if 
rightly  used,  that  you  will  get  your  valuable  experience. 
It  is  by  overcoming  and  rising  above  them  that  you  will 
achieve  your  successes. 

Lincoln  once  said  to  the  effect  that  intelligent  perse- 
verence  only  would  accomplish  great  results.  Nothing 
truer  was  ever  said,  and  if  you  will  take  it  to  your  hearts, 
think  well  what  it  means,  analyze  it  with  intelligence, 
apply  it  conscientiously,  you  need  have  no  fear  of  your  future. 
Intelligence  in  all  things  is  necessary  to  success,  and  your 
success  will  be  in  the  measure  and  to  the  extent  that  your 
plans,  ambitions,  hopes,  and  particularly  your  labor  and 
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your  actions  are  controlled  and  directed  by  intelligence 
and  common  sense. 

And  in  this  connection  I  want  to  speak  of  labor.  We 
hear  much  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  the  nobility  of  labor, 
that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  that  labor  is  entitled 
to  what  it  produces. 

Labor  performed  in  a  shiftless,  unthinking,  unintelligent, 
instinctive  way  is  neither  dignified  nor  noble  and  never  is 
profitable. 

The  only  thing  that  makes  labor  profitable,  dignified 
or  noble  is  the  intelligence  that  is  used  in  directing  it,  and 
that  intelligence  which  directs  it  may  be  either  your  own  or 
that  of  others,  and  to  the  extent  that  it  is  yours,  you  will 
get  the  full  value  that  is  produced  by  both  your  labor  and 
your  intelligence,  and  to  the  extent  that  it  is  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  others  which  directs  your  labor,  you  must  share 
with  the  others  the  value  of  what  is  produced. 

Do  not  confound  labor  directed  by  intelligence  with 
expert  or  skilled  labor,  which  may  be  performed  in  a  waste¬ 
ful,  unintelligent,  perfunctory  or  instinctive  way.  Expert 
or  skilled  labor,  when  working  on  the  separate  units  of  a 
large  structure  or  on  a  large  organization  must  be  directed 
by  a  supervising  intelligence  that  the  separate  units  may  be 
brought,  each  into  its  proper  place,  with  as  little  indirec¬ 
tion  or  loss  of  effort  as  possible. 

Intelligent  labor  or  intelligent  direction  or  organization 
of  labor  is  that  which  enables  you  or  others  to  produce 
greater  results  with  less,  or  at  the  least  the  same  amount 
of  labor  than  it  would  otherwise  produce,  and  the  one  whose 
intelligence  brings  about  such  result  is  entitled  to  and  should 
get  a  share  of  the  savings  or  the  increased  results. 

You  can’t  get  something  for  nothing,  you  can’t  live  by 
your  wits  and  feel  comfortable  or  respectable — any  gain 
at  another’s  loss  will  react  on  you.  All  the  great  and  perma¬ 
nent  gains  in  this  world  come  thru  constructive  work, 
creating  new  values  to  old  things  by  making  them  better 
and  more  useful,  by  creating  new  things  of  value  to  the 
world,  or  by  the  organization  of  those  forces  which  bring 
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about  these  results.  This  applies  as  closely  to  the  farm  as 
any  other  pursuit  or  vocation  in  life. 

I  will  repeat  here  in  substance  what  I  have  often  said 
before — first,  determine  what  you  want  to  do,  then  ac¬ 
quire  an  understanding  of  all  that  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
it  most  profitably  and  efficiently,  then  go  about  the  doing 
of  it  in  an  orderly  and  effective  way.  By  knowing  what 
you  want  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  in  advance  of  the  doing 
there  is  no  waste  effort  or  lost  work,  and  you  will  find  in 
this  the  most  effective  offset  for  the  high  cost  of  living  that 
has  yet  been  devised. 

Observe;  keep  your  eyes  open;  when  you  see  a  farmer 
with  a  neat-looking  farm,  sleek  well-fed  cattle,  a  good  horse, 
nice  comfortable  carriage,  clean  front  yard  and  good  garden, 
just  watch  how  he  does  it  and  if  you  can  catch  him  at  work, 
for  that  kind  of  a  farmer  has  lots  of  time  to  read  and  visit 
and  take  such  recreation  from  his  labor  as  every  man  should 
take,  you  will  find  he  works  effectively,  thinks  out  and  plans 
his  work,  does  not  dawdle  but  works  wffien  he  does  work. 
He  directs  and  drives  his  work,  his  work  doesn’t  direct  and 
drive  him.  He  believes  that  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 
He  doesn’t  wait  for  the  door  or  gate  to  break  itself  down 
for  want  of  a  nail  or  a  stone  to  drive  it.  Remember  that 
it  doesn’t  take  any  longer,  if  as  long,  to  do  a  piece  of  work 
wffien  it  should  be  done  than  it  will  take  to  do  it  after  it 
should  have  been  done,  and  besides  wffien  done  in  time  it 
is  much  more  effective. 

The  best  kept  house  is  that  of  a  housewife  who  never 
seems  to  be  busy  or  in  a  hurry.  If  you  want  any  thing  done 
promptly,  go  to  a  busy  man. 

Be  forehanded,  to  use  an  old-fashioned  expression,  and 
unless  it  is  in  the  legitimate  conduct  of  your  business, 
don’t  make  use  of  credit  and  never  use  your  credit  in  any 
business  that  you  are  not  thoroly  familiar  with  and  thoroly 
understand — if  you  are  bound  to  speculate  make  it  a  cash 
transaction.  It  doesn’t  take  any  longer  to  earn  a  dollar 
before  you  spend  it,  than  it  does  to  earn  it  after  it  is  spent, 
and  besides  if  you  have  it  in  hand  you  are  apt  to  spend  it 
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more  wisely.  Wait  for  luxuries  and  even  comforts  until 
you  can  pay  for  them  and  you  avoid  the  discomforts  of  the 
future  pay-day.  Overexpansion  of  individual  credits 
is  what  produces  bankruptcy  and  panics.  No  power  on 
earth  can  produce  either  when  credit  is  kept  within  legiti¬ 
mate  and  reasonable  bounds. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  intelligence.  Don’t  fall  into 
the  mistake  of  forming  your  own  opinion  of  your  own  in¬ 
telligence  or  capacity — let  others  do  that.  It  is  only  in 
politics  that  your  own  claims  to  your  own  greatness  are 
taken  seriously  and  w^here  promises  will  be  taken  sooner 
than  a  good  record.  In  real  life  it  is  reputation  that  ob¬ 
tains  confidence  for  you,  and  reputation  is  based  on  per¬ 
formance  not  on  promise. 

Be  jealous  of  your  reputation.  You  may  sometimes 
even  after  the  exercise  of  the  best  efforts  be  unfortunate, 
but  if  you  have  a  good  reputation  you  can  soon  get  on  your 
feet,  but  don’t  get  into  the  habit  of  being  unfortunate. 
It  is  not  often  that  misfortune  is  persistent  without  a  cause, 
and  when  there  is  cause  beyond  your  control  a  good  reputa¬ 
tion  will  stand  you  in  great  assistance. 

Don’t  depend  too  much  on  others.  People  get  tired  when 
called  on  too  much. 

The  strongest  pull  and  the  heaviest  push  in  this  world 
is  that  which  you  yourself  create.  Remember  if  others 
have  push  or  pull  it  is  because  of  some  force  they  exert 
thru  some  reputation  they  have  created.  Observe — see 
how^  they  obtained  it  and  get  one  for  yourself.  Be  selfishly 
independent  of,  but  kindly  helpful  to  others  and  you  can 
not  help  but  enjoy  life. 

Deliberate  and  with  careful  consideration  choose  your 
vocation  in  life  and  then  stick  to  it.  The  other  man’s 
job  looks  easier,  but  it  isn’t.  Don’t  be  all  the  time  thinking 
you  would  rather  do  this  or  would  rather  do  something 
else.  You  know  Bret  Harte  said  once,  or  rather  one  of  his 
characters  did,  that  he  had  noticed  that  people  didn’t 
generally  get  their  “d’rathers.”  I  might  “d’rather”  be 
standing  on  the  platform  in  a  graduating  class  listening  to 
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the  good-natured  advice  of  some  old  man,  but  the  wishing 
wouldn’t  do  me  any  good.  So  I  will  wish  you  good  luck 
and  everything  that  is  good  in  this  world,  and  I  would  be 
willing  to  guarantee  it  to  you  if  you  will  be  as  earnest  in 
your  work  as  I  am  in  my  words  to  you. 

To  parents  and  all:  We  have  a  school  or  schools  here 
which  should  be  in  every  way  acceptable  to  all  of  you. 
We  have  the  trustees,  the  educators,  the  people,  the  pupils 
and  the  children.  But  endowments,  trustees,  educators, 
parents,  children,  each  working  by  themselves  indifferent  to 
each  other,  can  not  make  a  successful  school. 

Mutual  support  and  confidence — cooperation — team-work 
on  the  part  of  all  and  respectful  subordination  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils  only  can  make  a  good  school.  If  you  will 
only  realize  this  and  act  in  accordance  with  it  we  will  have 
a  school  or  schools  to  be  proud  of. 

To  the  pupils  and  children:  It  is  upon  you,  it  is  upon 
the  graduates  that  the  school  sends  forth,  that  the  future 
reputation  of  the  school  rests.  Your  future  standing  in 
the  community  or  in  your  business  or  your  profession  will 
be  largely  based  upon  the  work  that  you  are  doing  here 
or  in  other  schools;  remember  this  when  tempted  to  neglect 
opportunity,  to  infringe  discipline,  to  obstruct  or  embarrass 
the  working  of  the  school. 

Don’t  fall  into  the  error  of  thinking  that  in  these  days 
there  is  no  opportunity — there  is  more  now  than  ever. 
Look  at  the  list  of  names  that  control  or  are  interested  in 
the  great  constructive  work  of  the  world,  those  who  have 
accomplished  something,  and  you  will  find  ninety-nine  or 
more  of  every  hundred  started  at  the  bottom  rung  of  the 
ladder  and  unaided,  except  by  their  ability,  enterprise  and 
persistency,  climbed  up  from  rung  to  rung  to  their  present 
position.  I  have  to  do  with  many  thousands  of  young 
people  starting  life,  and  it  would  astonish  you  to  see  the 
quickness  with  which  the  to-be  successful  attract  attention 
to  themselves.  Bear  in  mind  the  words,  attract  attention. 
The  to-be  successful  ones  attract  attention — it  is  never 
necessary  to  have  attention  called  to  them. 
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Have  proper  respect  for  your  position,  whatever  it  may 
be  or  wherever  it  is.  We  are  all  of  us  units  in  the  social 
structure,  and  each  in  his  or  her  own  particular  position 
an  important  unit.  If  each  fills  that  position,  accepting 
all  its  responsibilities  and  fulfilling  all  its  requirements,, 
not  disturbing  all  around  with  unrest  or  dissatisfaction,, 
being  ever  ready  to  move  into  other  positions  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  conditions  make  it  possible  or  desirable,  all 
will  go  well  and  each  will  have  done  his  duty  to  the  state,, 
the  family,  and  to  himself. 

Theodore  N.  Vail 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


VII 

DISCUSSIONS 

A  FEW  HUMBLE  SUGGESTIONS 

Until  such  time  as  a  substantially  universal  agreement 
is  reached  as  to  the  proper  division  of  the  twelve  years  of 
public  school  work  into  periods  of  six-and-six  years  or 
other  fractional  apportionments,  it  might  be  profitable  to 
review  and  weigh  the  prevalent  reasons  why,  under  the  ex¬ 
isting  eight-and-four-year  system,  so  few  pupils,  com¬ 
pleting  the  grammar  school  course,  enter  high  school,  and 
why  that  few,  having  entered,  fail  to  continue  therein. 

As  the  result  of  many  years  of  study  of  the  problem 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  grammar  school  principal,  it 
has  seemed  to  me  that  the  causes  may  be  grouped  under 
the  following  heads: 

Unfamiliarity  with  new  surroundings; 

Snobbishness  in  high  schools; 

Departmental  system  in  first  part  of  high  school  work. 

Few  people,  ejccept  those  who  have  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  mental  processes  of  grammar  school  pupils, 
understand  what  it  means  to  the  child  to  leave  the  build¬ 
ing  where  he  has  past  eight  years  of  the  most  impression¬ 
able  period  of  his  life,  and  to  depart  into  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  world  of  unfamiliar  schoolmates,  unfamiliar  building 
and  unfamiliar  teachers.  He  has  graduated  with  im¬ 
pressive  ceremony  from  the  grammar  school;  he  has,  in 
most  states,  completed  the  number  of  years  that  the  law 
requires;  from  the  kindergarten  he  has  seen  each  step 
ahead  of  him  till  he  finished  his  eighth  year.  Why,  he 
asks,  take  this  leap  into  the  dark  and  unknown  region  of 
the  high  school,  where  everything  is  strange,  unknown  and 
presumably  unpleasant? 

The  age  limit  prescribed  by  law  is  a  matter  for  the  legis¬ 
lature,  not  for  the  schoolmaster.  The  impressive  grammar 
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school  graduation  exercises  are  a  matter  of  tradition  which 
are  almost  impossible  to  overcome,  so  conservative  is 
childhood  by  nature.  But  it  is  clearly  within  the  power  of 
school  authorities  to  remove  the  strangeness  of  the  new 
surroundings  of  the  high  school  from  the  minds  of  eighth 
grade  pupils.  The  suggestion  is  offered  that  the  grammar 
school  pupils  during  their  last  year  be  taken  into  the  high 
school,  shown  the  buildings,  view  the  classes  at  work  and 
listen  to  an  exposition  of  the  various  courses  open  to  them 
during  the  coming  year.  The  high  school  principal  should 
visit  the  upper  classes  of  the  grammar  schools  adjacent 
to  his  territory,  should  even  hear  a  recitation  or  two  and 
should  make  the  acquaintance  with  his  presumably  incom¬ 
ing  pupils.  Conversely,  the  grammar  school  principal 
should  be  seen  about  the  high  school  building  by  the  pupils, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  emphasize  the  fact  of  the  close  con¬ 
nection  of  the  two  schools.  And  when  the  ninth  grade 
enters  high  school,  the  principal  should  make  special 
efforts  to  impress  on  the  new  pupils  that  his  advice  and  as¬ 
sistance  (and  confidences)  are  at  their  disposal  on  any 
matter  however  trivial  concerning  school  work.  His  at¬ 
titude  should  be  that  of  a  big  brother  or  father,  and  not 
that  of  some  awful  and  august  personage  sitting  in  state 
in  the  impenetrable  recesses  of  the  inner  office.  The  lack 
of  personal  interest  in  them  as  human  beings  kills  the  nas¬ 
cent  enthusiasm  of  entering  high  school  pupils. 

A  bad  tradition  of  the  high  school,  inherited  from  the  time 
when  the  high  school  was  merely  a  preparatory  school 
for  the  university,  is  its  air  of  exclusiveness,  aloofness  from 
the  common  run — ‘'nolle  me  tangere,  for  I  was  born  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  my  mouth.”  The  insufferable  “cockiness” 
of  the  freshman — the  total  misapprehension  of  his  relative 
importance  in  the  universe — is  the  result  of  the  false  at¬ 
titude  of  the  high  school  pupil  towards  the  world.  The 
children  of  the  rich,  and  especially  of  that  very  undesira¬ 
ble  class,  the  newly  rich,  are  attracted  while  the  vastly 
more  useful  class  of  the  poor  and  fairly  well-to-do  are  re¬ 
pelled.  This  attitude  is  fostered,  perhaps,  unconsciously, 
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by  the  elaborately  palatial  style  of  the  building  and  the 
unnecessarily  lavish  style  of  equipment.  Nor  is  there  any 
apparent  reason  for  such  a  display  of  wealth  in  the  high 
school  as  compared  with  the  grammar  school. 

Whether  or  no  a  democracy  is  the  most  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  form  of  government  is  not  a  pertinent  question 
in  this  connection,  but  this  country  was  founded  as  a 
democracy  and  is  striving  to  be  a  genuine  democracy. 
But  the  fact  stands  out  visible  to  him  who  runs  that  the 
tendency  of  too  many  high  schools  is  not  democratic  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word;  in  fact  it  is  distinctly  aristo¬ 
cratic,  not  in  the  true  sense  of  the  Greek  apiaros,  but 
rather  snobbish.  The  plain  duty  of  school  men  today  is 
to  make  the  high  school  the  beloved  resort  of  the  common 
everyday  ambitious  youth,  with  gratuitous  instruction  in 
the  humanities,  sciences  and  trades  and  commerce — the 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  of  the  public 
school  system — nothing  more,  nothing  less. 

But  perhaps  the  heaviest  handicap  of  the  high  school 
is  its  aping  of  university  practise  in  the  so-called  depart¬ 
mental  method  of  teaching.  It  is  true  that  in  modem 
days  no  man  can  be  a  profound  specialist  in,  say,  philology 
and  mathematics  at  the  same  time,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
any  man  claiming  to  be  any  sort  of  a  scholar  can  teach 
ninth-year  grade  algebra  and  Latin  at  the  same  time,  and 
well — providing  he  has  the  teaching  instinct.  Tutors  can 
be  had  by  the  hundreds  who  will  all  alone  take  an  eighth 
grade  lad  and  prepare  him  for  college,  and  do  the  work  as 
thoroly  as  the  high  school  teachers.  In  fact,  making  due 
allowances  for  defective  scholarship  in  the  average  high 
school  teacher,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  two  teach¬ 
ers  could  not  take  a  ninth  grade  pupil  thru  the  year  in  the 
ordinary  high  school  studies.  Any  high  school  teacher 
ought  to  be  able  to  teach  ninth  grade  English,  Latin  and 
algebra.  The  departmental  system  instead  of  making 
teachers  more  efficient  makes  them  less  so,  in  that  it  blinds 
them  to  the  fact  that  a  child  is  a  child  and  not  a  block  of 
wood.  The  direct  personal  interest,  the  intimate  com- 
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munion  of  spirit  between  pupil  and  teacher  is  what  counts 
most  in  education.  The  laissez  faire  and  the  liberty-with- 
out-guidance  system  has  been  proven  inadequate  with  im¬ 
mature  minds,  and  even  Harvard,  the  home  of  individual¬ 
ism,  with  its  rigorous  entrance  requirements,  has  built 
freshman  dormitories  and  has  an  elaborate  system  of  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  students’  welfare.  The  weakest  part 
of  the  high  school  system  is  its  neglect  of  the  personal  in¬ 
terests  of  the  pupil — largely  the  result  of  its  absurd  depart¬ 
mental  system  of  teaching. 

The  high  school  is  no  longer  a  luxury;  it  is  a  necessity. 
The  days  have  gone  by  when  a  tow-headed  urchin  from  the 
country  could  enter  a  city  store  as  an  errand  boy  and  fin¬ 
ish  by  owning  the  establishment.  A  large  part  of  the  cli¬ 
entele  of  the  high  school  should  be,  and  undoubtedly  will 
be,  pupils  who  with  no  intention  of  going  to  the  university 
seek  specific  instruction  in  commercial,  industrial  and 
mechanic  arts — and  that  means  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
nation.  This  demand  for  knowledge  may  not  be  wholly 
attributed  to  an  increased  love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake, 
but  rather  more  to  the  fact  that  this  country  is  filling  up, 
has  past  thru  the  old  frontier  days  when  any  man  was  con¬ 
sidered  fit  for  any  job  and  has  now  reached  the  situation 
of  older  countries  where  special  aptitudes  are  required 
for  holding  positions  other  than  those  of  pure  manual 
labor.  A  great  step  in  advance  was  taken  when  the  aver¬ 
age  parent  was  made  to  see  that  it  is  to  his  advantage  to 
send  his  child  thru  eight  grades.  But  the  demands  of  to¬ 
day  are  for  more  skill,  more  training.  It  is  clearly  the  duty 
of  the  high  school  to  abandon  its  position  of  isolation  and 
silly  exclusiveness  and  to  come  down  into  the  arena  of 
daily  life  and  make  itself  useful  to  the  large  class  of  every¬ 
day  people  needings  its  ministrations. 

The  above  suggestions  as  to  the  modus  operandi  are  offered 
from  the  grammar  school  point  of  view  by  a  man  who  has 
seen  for  years  hundreds  of  able  and  ambitious  students  sent 
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to  the  high  school,  only  to  see  them  turned  down  discouraged 
and  frozen  out. 

E.  L.  C.  Morse 

Phil  Sheridan  School, 

Chicago,  III. 

THE  GAP  between  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  THE 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

The  transition  from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary  school 
presents  to  the  mental  view  of  the  average  pupil  a  gap,  so 
wide,  that  his  only  means  of  crossing  it  appears  to  be  that 
•of  a  leap,  the  result  of  which  is  by  no  means  certain.  Years 
of  custom  have  so  widened  this  gap,  that  it  has  become  the 
habit  of  teachers  and  parents  alike,  to  conjecture  uncom¬ 
plainingly  as  to  the  successful  or  unsuccessful  outcome  of 
the  leaps  made  by  their  pupils  and  children.  After  years 
of  experience  and  thought,  the  writer  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  gap  now  existing  can  and  must  be 
bridged;  and  since  the  most  effective  means  to  secure  the 
remedy  is  that  of  seeking  the  cause  of  a  defect,  the  reader’s 
•earnest  consideration  of  a  pronounced  reason,  apparently 
•overlookt,  is  entreated. 

Statistics  are  published  annually  which  set  forth  in  fig¬ 
ures,  deplorably  low,  the  relative  numbers  of  children  who 
enter  elementary  schools  and  of  those  who  complete  the 
courses  assigned  by  these  schools;  likewise,  the  numbers  of 
pupils  entering  secondary  schools  are  compared  with  those 
graduated;  and  again,  these  statistics  enable  us  to  learn 
w  hat  proportion  of  students  w^ho  matriculate,  are  finally  re- 
w^arded  with  the  degree  of  their  respective  colleges.  In 
each  case  the  same  general  fact  confronts  us;  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  those  entering  and  of  those  completing 
school  courses  is  sufficiently  marked,  to  inspire  even  the 
layman  to  seek  a  cause.  This  is  not  a  new  subject;  indeed, 
it  is  one  with  which  even  the  average  reader  is  somewhat 
familiar;  hence,  the  lists  of  particular  causes,  sufficiently 
well  known  to  make  them  appear  commonplace,  will  be 
past  over  as  affecting  only  individual  cases.  We  seek 
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now  a  general  cause  which  may  cover  a  majority  of  the 
cases  of  those  who  are  lost  from  school  after  entering  the 
secondary  schools. 

The  best  type  of  secondary  school  for  generalizing  is  that, 
of  the  suburbs,  and  larger  country  towns.  Here  we  find 
that  the  majority  of  pupils  are  not  of  foreign  parentage,, 
but  come  from  American  families,  where  English  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  home;  that,  in  general,  they  are  types  of  the 
normal  child,  remarkable  neither  for  mental  brilliancy  nor 
deficiency.  Here,  too,  we  find  that  the  greatest  loss  (in 
numbers)  to  the  schools,  occurs  at  the  close  of  either  the 
first  or  the  second  year.  There  is  practically  no  loss  after 
pupils  enter  the  third  year.  When  we  make  inquiry  re¬ 
garding  pupils  who  have  left  school  during  these  first  two* 
years  we  receive  from  parents,  and  from  teachers,  replies, 
like  the  following: 

a.  “John  found  the  high  school  studies  too  hard.” 

b.  “Mary  couldn’t  seem  to  do  the  work  required;  she  al¬ 
ways  got  along  nicely  in  grammar  school  and  her  father  and 
I  are  deeply  disappointed,  but  she  was  becoming  ill  with: 
anxiety,  so  we  removed  her.” 

c.  “My  boy  couldn’t  pass  in  algebra;  he  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  it.” 

d.  “Everything  was  so  different  that  my  daughter’s 
mind  seemed  confused.  History  and  English  were  espe¬ 
cially  difficult  for  her,  so  she  preferred  to  study  music  at 
home,  rather  than  go  a  year  behind  her  class.” 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  keynote  of  every  answer 
is  the  same:  inability  to  adjust  the  mind  to  studies  which 
appear  to  differ  fundamentally  from  those  wuth  which  the 
pupil  has 'been  familiar.  That  is  the  gap. 

The  reader  may  here  interpose:  ‘‘The  loss  is  a  natural 
one;  it  is  a  case  of  the  ‘survival  of  the  fittest.’”  Indeed, 
I  have  heard  a  college  professor  remark:  “Yes,  they  come 
in  great  numbers,  each  September,  but  we  weed  them  out 
(mentally)  before  the  end  of  the  freshman  year.”  Why? 
In  his  opinion,  as  in  that  of  many  a  secondary  school  in¬ 
structor-  -because  they  were  unfitted  for  the  work  required. 
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But  why  unfitted?  In  either  case,  pupils  or  students  have 
successfully  past  thru  and  completed  the  work  required 
for  entrance  into  secondary  school  or  college;  in  many 
cases  these  same  pupils  have  been  highly  recommended 
by  their  instructors.  Then,  what  is  the  difficulty?  It  is 
the  gap. 

But  wffiat  creates  this  gap?  Does  it  exist  because  the 
work  of  the  first  year  of  the  secondary  school  is  so  much 
deeper,  or  more  abstract  than  that  of  the  preceding  grades? 
Surely  the  foundation  of  algebra  is  arithmetic.  Physical 
geography  is  but  a  continuation  of  those  principles  of 
geography  which  have  become  part  of  the  pupil,  thru 
years  of  preparation.  Ancient  history  is  only — history. 
The  Latin,  German  and  French  textbooks  now  in  use  have 
simplified  the  work  in  foreign  languages,  and  English — the 
pupil  has  always  known  English.  Has  he  indeed?  “Aye, 
there ’s  the  rub !  ’  ’  English !  The  underlying  cause  of  the  gap 
between  elementary  and  secondary  school  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  pupils  do  not  know  English.  We  must  recall  here,  that 
the  pupils  of  whom  we  speak  come,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  from  American  homes  where  English  is  spoken. 
Yet,  two  facts  confront  the  instructors:  (i)  pupils  lack  abil¬ 
ity  to  read  simple  English  understandingly;  (2)  they  lack 
power  to  clothe  their  own  thoughts  or  those  of  others  in 
correct  English. 

These  two  defects  are  met  in  every  study;  notably  in 
algebra,  history,  Latin,  and  in  the  formal  study  of  English. 
Nearly  all  the  difficulty  in  the  solution  of  algebraic  prob¬ 
lems  would  be  eradicated  if  the  pupil  could  read  understand¬ 
ingly.  All  the  difficulty  in  the  acquisition  of  formulas 
and  the  processes  necessary  for  algebraic  reasoning  would 
be  eradicated  if  the  pupil  were  capable  of  expressing  mathe¬ 
matic  forms  in  English,  and  of  transferring  English  into 
mathematic  forms.  The  following  examples,  culled  from 
hundreds  which  have  occurred  in  the  presence  of  the  writer, 
illustrate  the  points  just  made : 

A.  Teacher — “What  is  a  rationalizing  factor?’’ 

Pupil — “It’s  something,  that  when  you  put  it  with  the 
part  you  have,  it  makes  it  rational.” 
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In  this  instance,  the  pupil  had  really  rationalized  a  de¬ 
nominator  correctly,  but  was  absolutely  unable  to  express 
in  English  what  she  had  done. 

B.  The  pupil  presents  the  following  statement: 

“(a  +  b)  (a  —  b)  =  a^  —  b^.” 

Teacher — “State  in  English  what  you  have  done.” 

Pupil  -“I’ve  multiplied  (a  f  b)  by  (a  —  b).” 

Teacher — “Express  a  -I-  b  and  a  —  b  in  English.” 

Pupil  -It  can’tlT 

Teacher — “What  English  word  does  +  represent?” 

Pupil — “I  don’t  know.” 

Teacher — “Do  you  know  what  English  word  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  — ?” 

Pupil  ‘  Subtract.  ’  ’ 

So  it  proceeds  until  the  pupil  is  reminded  that  long  ago 
he  was  taught  the  words  “sum”  and  “difference.”  He 
is,  however,  unable  to  quickly  summon  these  simple  words, 
when  needed,  and  can  not  transfer  an  expression  in  mathe¬ 
matics  into  English.  How  can  he,  and  the  many  like 
him,  understand  mathematics?  The  solution  of  algebraic 
problems  depends  solely  upon  an  understanding  reading, 
and  as  the  above  examples  clearly  show,  this  the  average 
pupil  can  not  do. 

The  inability  to  keep  up  to  grade  in  history  is  found  to 
be  due  to  the  same  deficiency.  It  is  not  that  the  pupil  does 
not  enjoy  history,  or  that  he  can  not  understand  it.  It 
is  that  he  has  never  learned  to  read  English  understand- 
ingly,  and  to  take  the  main  thought  from  each  paragraph. 
Here  are  some  instances : 

Teacher — “What  do  you  mean  by  the  Golden  Age  of 
Pericles?” ' 

Pupil  -“It  was  the  time  when  Athens  had  culture.” 

Teacher — “What  do  you  mean  by  culture?” 

Pupil — “I  don’t  know.” 

How  could  that  marvellous  period  of  Attic  History  pre¬ 
sent  any  picture  to  the  mind  of  young  students,  who,  also, 
had  never  learned  to  read. 

Here  is  another:  ^ 

Teacher — “Name  two  great  Greek  sculptors,  and  describe 
the  character  of  their  work.” 
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Pupil — “Myron  built  a  statue  called  ‘Discobolus,’  and 
Phidias  helped  Pericles  with  the  Acropolis.’’ 

Without  English  language-associations  the  development 
and  retention  of  a  Latin  vocabulary  is  well  nigh  an  impossi¬ 
bility;  and  here  the  first-year  student’s  work  is  in  most 
cases  made  a  burden,  because  the  development  of  an  English 
vocabulary,  thru  formative  word-study  has  been  neglected. 

In  the  case  of  the  formal  study  of  English  itself,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  examples  will  illustrate  the  points  sufficiently: 

A.  Teacher — “What  is  verse?’’ 

Pupil — “Verse  is  regular  measured  movement.’’ 

Teacher — “No,  you  have  defined  meter.” 

Pupil — “Oh,  verse  has  a  regular  measured  movement.” 

Teacher — “That  is  true;  now  state  what  verse  w.” 

Pupil — “I  don’t  know^;  it  has  measured  movement.” 

B.  Teacher — “What  is  your  impression  of  Malcolm  in 
this  canto?”  (Canto,  Scott’s,  Lady  of  the  lake.) 

Pupil — “I  don’t  understand  the  question.” 

Teacher  explains. 

Pupil — “I  think  he  was  very  nice.” 

C.  Teacher — “What  diplomatic  positions  did  Lowell 
hold  abroad?” 

Pupil — “He  was  professor  of  modern  languages  at  Har¬ 
vard.” 

All  the  examples  cited  occurred  either  in  first  or  in 
second-year  classrooms  of  secondary  schools.  The  method 
of  handling  these  problems  is  a  field  for  another  paper. 

When  pupils  are  taught  to  expresss  in  English  every  sim¬ 
ple  process  which  they  learn  in  arithmetic;  when  they  are 
taught  to  read  understandingly  every  word  and  every 
sign  in  arithmetic  textbooks;  when  they  are  taught  that 
every  written  expression  and  every  thought,  whether 
represented  by  a  map,  a  picture,  a  figure,  or  a  sign,  can  and 
must  be  transferred  into  an  equivalent  English  word  or 
phrase — statistics  will  no  longer  show  the  losses  from  the 
first  and  second  years  of  the  secondary  school,  which  they 
now  do,  and  the  gap  between  the  elementary  and  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  will  be  bridged.  Theresa  L.  Wilson 
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THE  MONTESSORI  METHOD  OF  EDUCATION  ^ 

I  am  quite  prepared  for  a  good  deal  of  criticism  in  my 
hardihood  in  choosing  such  a  subject  upon  which  to  talk 
to  such  an  audience.  I  can  hear  it  said  all  round,  “She  is 
not  a  teacher,  and  education  is  not  her  subject,”  and,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  terms,  those  statements  are  of 
course  true. 

My  claims  to  speak  on  Dr.  Montessori’s  method  are  two¬ 
fold:  (i)  I  was  sufficiently  interested  in  it  to  go  to  Rome 
early  in  this  year  to  see  what  she  was  doing,  and  to  make  her 
acquaintance.  And  (2)  I  am  hoping  to  establish  a  large 
open-air  school  and  sanatorium  for  children,  where  I  intend 
that  Montessori  methods  shall  be  followed  as  far  as  possible. 

The  master  principle  of  the  Montessori  system  is  self- 
education,  and  I  have  therefore  had  the  two  sentences  which 
seem  to  me  to  put  that  most  emphatically  written  up  where 
you  can  all  see  them  while  our  talk  goes  on.  (i)  The  func¬ 
tion  of  education  is  to  foster  growth.  (2)  All  growth  must 
come  from  a  voluntary  action  of  the  child  himself ;  that  is, 
the  business  of  growing  must  be  done  by  the  growing  child 
and  not  handed  over  to  a  teacher  or  to  any  one  else.  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  teacher  must,  as  far  as  possible,  efface 
herself,  she  must  cease  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  stage, 
she  must  annihilate  herself,  she  must  be  in  a  state  of  masterly 
inactivity  towards  the  children,  ready  to  give  guidance 
and  stimulus  as  they  are  required  by  the  children  She 
must  see  that  he  provides  himself  with  suitable  materials, 
but  she  must  leave  him  free  to  exercise  his  own  faculties. 
In  other  words,  the  orthodox  method  of  the  teacher  making 
the  children  do  certain  lessons,  whether  they  attend  to  them 
or  not,  or  wish  to  do  them  or  not,  gives  place  to  “a  regime 
of  freedom  for  the  child,  in  which  his  love  of  rational  activity, 
his  desire  to  do  things  for  himself,  his  joy  of  overcoming 
difficulties,  shall  be  met  and  ministered  to  by  judicious  and 

^  Read  at  a  meeting  of  teachers  and  others  interested  in  education  at 
Dewsbury,  on  April  12,  1913.  Reprinted  by  permission  from  The  Educa¬ 
tional  Times,  London. 
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sympathetic  guidance  on  the  part  of  his  teacher.”  I  am 
here  quoting  from  Mr.  Holmes’s  excellent  pamphlet  on  the 
Montessori  system,  published  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
price  2d,  a  few  copies  of  which  are  on  the  table  for  disposal. 

Now  the  experiment  called  the  Montessori  system  has 
been  going  on  in  Rome  for  some  years,  and  is  hardly  there, 
as  far  as  infants  are  concerned,  in  an  experimental  stage. 
To  those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  literature  of 
the  movement — for  that  is  really  the  way  to  speak  of  it — 
the  term  Montessori  system  must  be  muddling  enough. 
Indeed,  I  know  how  confused  people  must  be  from  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked  me  about  it,  and  the  remarks  people  make 
when  they  think  they  understand  it.  “Oh,  I  know,”  one 
very  intelligent  woman  said  to  me,  “that’s  the  system  where 
they  have  no  rewards  and  punishments.”  Another  said, 
after  I  had  told  her  a  little  about  it,  “It  seems  to  me  we  shall 
have  no  need  of  teachers,  only  caretakers.” 

Now  to  begin  at  the  beginning:  Signorina  Maria  Montes¬ 
sori  is  a  woman  doctor.  She  was  the  first  woman  to  qualify 
at  the  University  of  Rome.  She  was  appointed  Assistant 
Physician  in  the  Clinic  of  Psychiatry,  and  she  took  a  special 
interest  in  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded.  Some  lecttu'es 
she  gave  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Scuola  Ortofrenica 
(mind-straightening  school)  for  feeble-minded  children,  of 
which  institution  she  was  directrice  for  more  than  two  years, 
1898  to  1900.  The  results  she  achieved  there  are  so  marvel¬ 
ous  that  they  almost  border  on  the  miraculous.  These 
feeble-minded  children  (she  calls  them  idiots)  were  taught  to 
read  and  write  with  such  success  that  they  passed  the  same 
examinations  that  ordinary  intelligent  children  of  the  same 
age  passed. 

How  did  she  do  it?  Here  are  her  own  words :  “The  boys 
from  the  asylums  had  been  able  to  compete  with  the  normal 
children  only  because  they  had  been  taught  in  a  different 
way.  They  had  been  helped  in  their  psychic  development, 
and  the  normal  children  had,  instead,  been  suffocated,  held 
back.  I  found  myself  thinking  that  if  some  day  the  special 
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education  which  had  developed  these  idiot  children  in  such  a 
marvelous  fashion  could  be  applied  to  the  development  of 
normal  children,  the  ‘miracle’  of  which  my  friends  talked 
would  no  longer  be  possible.  The  abyss  between  the  inferior 
mentality  of  the  idiot  and  that  of  the  normal  brain  can 
never  be  bridged  if  the  normal  child  has  reached  his  full 
development.  While  everyone  was  admiring  the  progress 
of  my  idiots,  I  was  searching  for  the  reasons  which  could 
keep  the  happy  healthy  children  of  the'  common  schools 
on  so  low  a  plane  that  they  could  be  equalled  in  tests  of 
intelligence  by  my  unfortunate  pupils.” 

Dottoressa  Montessori  worked  her  way  to  the  idea  of 
self-education  by  way  of  practical  teaching,  and  later 
psychological  research,  for,  she  argued,  there  must  be 
something  wrong,  for  her  little  idiots  to  come  up  to 
normal  children,  in  the  way  the  normal  children  were 
taught. 

Now  as  to  what  she  does:  During  my  visit  to  Rome, 
besides  having  a  most  interesting  conversation  with  the 
Dottoressa  herself,  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  present 
thru  a  whole  morning  session  at  the  infants’  school 
attached  to  the  Convent  of  the  Missionary  Franciscan  Nuns 
in  the  Via  Giusti.  First  of  all,  she  trains  the  bodily  senses, 
beginning  with  that  of  touch.  This  is,  of  course,  the  first 
sense  to  be  developed,  and  it  is  the  first  to  be  dulled  if  un¬ 
cultivated.  She  does  this  by  making  the  children  pass 
their  hands  over  smooth  and  rough  paper,  and  so  learn  the 
meaning  of  those  two  words.  The  rough  paper  is  sand  or 
emery  paper,  and  is  cut  into  the  various  forms  of  letters, 
geometrical'  shapes,  etc.  The  children  make  these  latter 
and  so  learn  to  write.  They  also  have  frames  with  holes 
in  them  into  which  cylinders  of  different  sizes  fit.  In 
the  same  way  they  learn  to  measure  length  and  weight  by 
fiat  pieces  of  wood  of  different  weights,  and  by  long  colored 
poles,  alternately  red  and  blue,  which  are  also  used  for 
counting.  They  are  trained  in  color  by  means  of  reels  of 
silk  of  different  shades  of  the  same  color.  Thus  black  ranges 
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to  white,  dark  red  to  palest  red,  and  so  on— eight  shades 
to  each  color. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  to  see  is  the  training 
of  the  hearing  by  means  of  the  game  of  Silence.  The  word 
“Silenzio”  is  written  on  the  blackboard.  In  an  instant 
every  child  is  absolutely  quiet  and  still.  They  then  cover 
their  eyes  for  a  time — say  a  minute — after  which  the  teacher 
calls  them  each  by  name  so  softly  that  only  the  greatest 
attention  can  hear  her,  and  when  their  names  are  called  they 
each  go  up  to  her  with  the  utmost  quietness  and  gentleness. 
Then  the  word  “Silenzio”  is  rubbed  out  and  the  children 
go  on  as  before. 

Then  they  are  taught  to  use  their  limbs  with  ease  and 
grace,  with  a  great  deal  of  success,  as  I  can  testify  from  my 
own  observation.  They  have  really  comfortable  chairs, 
easily  moved,  small  low  tables  that  also  move  so  that  the 
child  can  learn  to  command  his  movements  so  as  not  to  let 
fall  or  push  over  tables  and  chairs,  and  make  a  noise.  There 
are  also  small  rugs  on  the  floor,  so  that  if  a  child  is  tired  of 
sitting  up  or  wishes  to  work  lying  down  on  his  face,  or  indeed 
in  any  position  he  is  inclined  for,  he  may  do  so.  They  also 
learn  to  use  their  fingers  to  tie  and  untie  strings,  fasten  and 
unfasten  buttons,  both  with  their  fingers  and  with  a  button¬ 
hook;  and  they  learn  to  wash  themselves.  One  child,  who 
had  been  employing  herself  for  over  an  hour  matching 
colors,  got  up  and  went  to  the  small  table  where  the  basin 
and  jug  of  water  were,  and  lifted  the  jug,  poured  some 
water  into  the  basin,  and  proceeded  to  wash  her  hands  and  to 
scrub  her  nails  with  a  nailbrush.  This  she  did  most  thoroly 
— in  fact,  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  anyone 
do  so  much  hard  scrubbing,  except  a  surgeon  before  a  major 
operation.  She  then  dried  her  hands,  poured  the  water  into 
the  pail  under  the  table,  and  took  it  into  the  garden,  and 
from  where  I  was  standing  I  could  see  her  pour  it  carefully 
over  the  grass.  She  then  wiped  out  the  basin  and  put  the 
jug  back  and  the  pail  underneath  the  table,  folded  the  towels, 
and  came  and  sat  down  at  some  other  work.  Later  two 
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of  the  children  got  up  and  prepared  a  table  for  their  own 
mid-day  meal,  and  when  they  had  finished  they  cleared 
away,  laid  the  tables  for  the  other  children,  and  gave  them 
their  meal,  washing  up  and  putting  away  everything  when 
all  had  finished.  There  was  no  child  there  more  than 
five  years  old. 

The  children  may  be  said  to  be  learning  to  read  and  write 
from  the  first  minute  they  enter  school,  by  touch,  by  color¬ 
ing  all  the  various  insets,  by  means  of  the  frames  into  which 
they  fit,  and  they  go  on  till  one  fine  day  they  can  write  with¬ 
out  having  ever  written  before. 

Dottoressa  Montessori  tells  us  in  a  very  graphic  way  how 
her  little  pupils  suddenly  discovered  that  they  were  able  to 
write:  “One  beautiful  December  day  when  the  sun  shone 
and  the  air  was  like  spring,  I  went  up  on  the  roof  with  the 
children.  They  were  playing  freely  about,  and  a  number  of 
them  gathered  about  me.  I  was  sitting  near  a  chimney, 
and  said  to  a  little  five-year-old  boy  who  sat  beside  me, 
‘Draw  me  a  picture  of  this  chimney,’  giving  him  as  I  spoke 
a  piece  of  chalk.  He  got  down  obediently  and  made  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  chimney  on  the  tiles  which  formed  the  floor 
of  this  roof  terrace.  As  is  my  custom  with  little  children, 
I  encouraged  him,  praising  his  work.  The  child  lookt 
at  me,  smiled,  remained  for  a  moment  as  if  on  the  point 
of  bursting  into  some  joyous  act,  and  then  cried  out,  ‘I  can 
write!  I  can  write!’  and,  kneeling  down  again,  he  wrote 
on  the  pavement  the  word  ‘hand.’  Then,  full  of  enthusiasm, 
he  wrote  also  ‘chimney,’  ‘roof.’  As  he  wrote  he  continued 
to  cry  out,  ‘I  can  write!  I  know  how  to  write!’  His  cries 
of  joy  brought  the  other  children,  who  formed  a  circle  about 
him,  looking  down  at  his  work  in  stupefied  amazement. 
Two  or  three  of  them  said  to  me,  trembling  with  excite¬ 
ment,  ‘Give  me  the  chalk.  I  can  write  too.’  And  indeed 
they  began  to  write  various  words:  ‘mama,’  ‘hand,’  ‘John,’ 
‘chimney,’  ‘Ada.’ 

“Not  one  of  them  had  ever  taken  chalk  or  any  other 
instrument  in  hand  for  the  purpose  of  writing.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  they  had  ever  written,  and  they  traced  an 
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entire  word,  as  a  child,  when  speaking  for  the  first  time, 
speaks  the  entire  word.  The  first  word  spoken  by  a  baby 
causes  the  mother  ineffable  joy.  The  child  has  chosen  per¬ 
haps  the  word  ‘mother,’  seeming  to  render  thus  a  tribute 
to  maternity.  The  first  word  written  by  my  little  ones 
aroused  within  themselves  an  indescribable  emotion  of  joy. 
Not  being  able  to  adjust  in  their  minds  the  connection 
between  the  preparation  and  the  act,  they  were  possest 
by  the  illusion  that,  having  now  grown  to  the  proper  size, 
they  knew  how  to  write.  In  other  words,  writing  seemed 
to  them  only  one  among  the  many  gifts  of  nature. 

“They  believe  that,  as  they  grow  bigger  and  stronger, 
there  will  come  some  beautiful  day  when  they  shall  know 
how  to  write.  And,  indeed,  this  is  what  it  is  in  reality. 
The  child  who  speaks,  first  prepares  himself  unconsciously, 
perfecting  the  psycho-muscular  mechanism  which  leads 
to  the  articulation  of  the  word.  In  the  case  of  writing,  the 
child  does  almost  the  same  thing,  but  the  direct  pedagogical 
help  and  the  possibility  of  preparing  the  movements  for 
writing  in  an  almost  material  way,  causes  the  ability  to 
write  to  develop  much  more  rapidly  and  more  perfectly 
than  the  ability  to  speak  correctly. 

“In  spite  of  the  ease  with  which  this  is  accomplished  the 
preparation  is  not  partial  but  complete.  The  child  pos¬ 
sesses  all  the  movements  necessary  for  writing.  And  written 
language  develops  not  gradually,  but  in  an  explosive  way — 
that  is,  the  child  can  write  any  word.  Such  was  our  first 
experience  in  the  development  of  the  written  language  in 
our  children.  Those  first  days  we  were  a  prey  to  deep 
emotions.  It  seemed  as  if  we  walked  in  a  dream,  and  as  if 
we  assisted  at  some  miraculous  achievement.’’ 

Now,  so  far,  as  you  will  have  noticed,  the  Montessori 
system  has  been  applied  only  to  infants — i.  e.,  children  up  to 
seven.  When  I  was  in  Rome,  Dr.  Montessori  was  experi¬ 
menting  with  older  children,  but  her  experiments  had  to  be 
stopt  temporarily,  owing  to  the  influx  of  immense  numbers 
of  teachers  and  others  who  were  anxious  to  learn  all  about 
the  method.  Organizing  a  large  class  for  teaching  ptu^poses 
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is  not  at  all  in  Mme.  Montessori’s  line,  and  she  is  receiving 
very  efficient  help  from  Miss  Tasker,  who  is  the  English 
representative  of  the  Montessori  Society  in  Rome.  She 
had  been  sent  out  to  learn  the  whole  method  herself,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  teach  it  to  teachers  on  her  return.  She  will  re¬ 
main  there  for  a  year  and  so  will  not  be  available  for  teach¬ 
ing  purposes  till  the  end  of  this  summer. 

It  is  my  opinion,  which  I  am  gratified  to  find  is  shared 
by  Mr.  Holmes,  that  this  method  is  as  applicable  to  older 
children  as  to  infants.  Those  of  you  who  have  not  read  his 
book  on  “What  is  and  What  might  be”  should  read  the 
second  half — i.  e.,  “What  might  be.” 

Now  you  will  be  wanting  to  ask  many  questions.  I 
shall  have  finished  almost  directly,  and  you  can  hurl  them 
and  your  criticisms  at  me,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  deal 
with  them,  but  there  is  one  question  a  large  number  of  you 
will  be  asking,  and  probably  answering  for  yourselves. 

“How  does  the  Montessori  method  differ  from  the  Kin¬ 
dergarten  at  its  best?  It  seems  to  me  they  are  almost  one 
and  the  same.”  Well,  our  sentences  behind  me  put  that 
briefly,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  impress  it  on  you  by  having 
the  very  important  words  printed  in  red — voluntary  and 
himself.  In  the  Kindergarten  the  child  is  perpetually  be¬ 
ing  induced  by  the  teacher  to  do  this  or  that,  to  learn  this 
or  that;  on  the  Montessori  plan,  he  attaches  himself  to  what¬ 
ever  exercise  he  feels  is  the  best  suited  to  his  requirements. 
Some  children  can  go  on  longer  at  the  same  thing  without 
fatigue — they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  so,  and  on  the 
Montessori  plan  they  are.  Then  we  must  remember  Froebel 
worked  a  l^undred  years  ago,  and  Mme.  Montessori  works 
now  in  a  modem  world  opprest  with  modern  problems. 

“But  where  does  discipline  come  in?”  I  hear  someone 
say.  In  the  first  place,  what  do  we  mean  by  discipline} 
We  mean  “the  capacity  for  self-control.”  And  if  we 
honestly  and  quietly  think  about  it,  we  have  been  mistaking 
compulsion  for  discipline.  “Go  and  see  what  Baby  is  doing, 
and  tell  it  that  it  mustn’t,”  has  been  far  too  often  our  way  of 
thinking  and  acting  about  children.  Children  are  by  nature 
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good,  not  bad,  and  I  agree  with  Mrs.  Fisher  when  she  says 
that,  of  every  1,000  cases  of  “naughtiness,”  999  are  due  to 
something  else  than  a  bad  impulse.  “Give  a  young  one  that 
is  acting  bad  something  to  eat  and  put  him  to  bed.  Half  the 
time  he’s  tired  or  starved,  and  don’t  know  what  ails  him.” 
Then  from  the  point  of  view  of  grown-ups,  what  do  we 
mean  by  a  good  child?  Isn’t  it  something  that  does  not 
interfere  with  our  comfort  and  convenience?  And  isn’t  a 
bad  one  just  one  that  irritates  and  annoys  us  because  he  does 
interfere  with  our  own  comfort  and  convenience? 

To  sum  up.  Dr.  Montessori’s  method  and  her  system  of 
education  have  come  to  stay.  They  contain  an  eternal 
truth,  and  they  are  part  of  the  great  democratic  movement 
going  on  all  over  the  world.  Just  as  the  old  days  when 
the  ivy  clinging  to  the  oak  tree  symbolized  the  woman  de¬ 
pending  for  everything  on  her  husband,  or  other  male  rela¬ 
tive,  are  now  things  of  the  past,  and  woman  is  working  out 
her  own  salvation  in  many  and  various  ways,  some  no  doubt 
crude  and  unsuited  to  modem  methods,  but  still  surely 
making  for  the  same  goal,  so  it  is  with  children.  The  aim 
of  this  real  educational  revolution  is  the  self-dependence 
of  the  child. 


Jane  Walker 
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REVIEWS 

English  composition  and  style — By  William  T.  Brewster.  New  York: 

The  Century  Company,  1912.  $1.35. 

This  book,  like  so  many  others  in  its  field,  is  obviously, 
in  the  main,  the  author’s  talks  to  freshmen  students.  It 
has  the  virtues  and  a  good  many  of  the  vices  of  books  so 
constructed.  On  the  right  side  of  the  balance  one  may 
count  the  vivacity  and  charm  of  a  good  talker,  such  as 
Professor  Brewster  indubitably  is,  and  the  inclusion  of  a 
multitude  of  suggestive  obiter  dicta  which  would  be  out 
of  place  in  a  more  formal  treatise.  Some  of  the  chapters, 
as,  for  example,  those  on  Composition  and  the  Study  of 
Style,  are  very  good  reading  indeed,  and  will  lure  the  student 
into  wilds  that,  under  other  kinds  of  guidance,  he  would 
not  have  the  desire  or  the  courage  to  penetrate.  The  book 
is,  in  short,  a  text  not  only  to  be  studied  but  to  be  enjoyed. 

The  pitfalls  of  such  a  method  are,  however,  many,  and 
the  author  has  not  succeeded  in  escaping  them.  The  work 
abounds  in  colloquialisms,  jocose  asides,  smart,  ironic . 
phrases,  and  other  little  tricks  by  which  freshmen,  sodden 
with  athletics  or  the  Saturday  evening  post,  are  kept  awake 
until  the  bell  rings.  The  following  instances  are  taken 
at  random:  “The  inroad  of  the  germ  of  argument,”  “The 
escaping  fancy  may  crawl  over  the  intellectual  dead  line,” 
“The  passage  is  not  without  vigor  of  a  chiding  kind,” 
“Writing,  like  business,  should  not  be  extended  beyond  its 
capital,”  ‘“I'urns  of  phrases  which  do  not  always  jibe  with 
the  formal  grammar,”  “Unfamiliar  words  and  uses,  which 
could  later  be  lookt  up  and  transfixt,”  “A  series  of 
of  stylistic  life-lines,”  “It  is  very  hard  to  fathom  the  pro¬ 
fundity  of  this  idea,”  “This  is  pretentious,  but  the  writer 
hadn’t  his  vocabulary,”  “The  kind  that  one  writes  with 
one’s  eyes  shut,”  “Felt  obliged  to  smuggle  it  between  gener¬ 
alizations,”  “Like  that  entrancing  series  of  gold  bricks. 
Vanity  Fair,"'  “Gray  may  have  been  lazy,  for  example,  or 
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had  intestinal  indigestion,”  “Texts  on  which  the  author 
spits  his  discourse — structiu-e  en  brochette,  so  to  speak.” 
“We  put  on  our  store  clothes  when  we  address  certain  people.” 
Expressions  such  as  these,  all  of  them  harmless  and  some 
of  them  legitimately  humorous,  give  to  certain  portions 
an  impression  of  flippancy  that  is  not  quite  just  to  the  work 
taken  as  a  whole. 

Harmless,  however,  tho  this  jocoseness  may  be  in  itself, 
it  nevertheless  is  a  sign  of  what  must  be  regarded  as  a  serious 
defect  in  the  content.  I  refer  to  a  tendency  manifest  thru- 
out  this  book,  to  brush  aside  as  unnecessary  and  academic, 
all  aspects  of  the  subject  which  require,  or  permit,  exact 
and  sustained  thinking.  Terms  that  need  careful  definition 
are  described  as  “simply”  this,  or  “merely”  that.  Certain 
phrases  of  the  subject,  we  are  told,  are  interesting,  “but 
need  not  detain  us,”  this  airy  phrase  being  used  three  times 
in  close  succession.  After  twenty-six  pages  of  exposition 
of  supposedly  fundamental  principles,  we  learn  that  “the 
one  thing  for  the  student  to  be  on  his  guard  against  is  the 
taking  of  these  terms  in  any  exact  sense.”  Of  composi¬ 
tion  as  actually  practised,  “it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
general  statement.”  In  short,  so  many  guides  are  set  up 
by  the  author  only  to  be  thrown  down  again,  that  the  reader 
may,  in  the  end,  wonder  why  he  is  detained  at  all. 

For  this  attitude  toward  a  much  abused  discipline  Pro¬ 
fessor  Brewster  is  not,  to  be  sure,  entirely  responsible. 
It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  rhetoric  not  to  have  had  in 
modern  times  either  its  Kant  or  its  Hume.  In  other  words, 
it  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  that  searching  critical  analysis 
which,  by  exposing  inconsistencies  and  clearing  away  the 
debris  of  lingering  traditions,  brings  to  light  the  permanent, 
underlying  principles.  Lacking  this  wholesome  purgation, 
rhetoric  has  remained  an  accretion  of  loosely  coordinated 
precepts,  valuable  and  even  indispensable  as  a  guide  to 
practise,  but  having  doubtful  claims  to  a  place  in  the  austere 
circle  of  the  sciences.  It  follows  that  whereas  in  physics 
and  astronomy,  in  chemistry  and  law  and  medicine,  the 
writer  of  even  the  most  popular  or  practical  treatise  can 
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ground  himself  upon  the  results  of  profound  thinking  and 
painstaking  research,  the  writer  of  rhetoric  and  composi¬ 
tion  must  either  make  up  his  principles  as  he  goes  along  or 
get  on  without  them.  Professor  Brewster  seems  to  have 
followed  now  one  method,  now  the  other.  At  any  rate,  if 
there  is  in  this  work  a  central  principle  which  informs  the 
whole,  I  have  failed  to  discover  it. 

Occasional  lapses,  typographical  and  other,  suggest  that 
the  book  was  put  thru  the  press  in  undue  haste.  On 
no  other  ground  would  it  be  charitable  to  account  for  the 
quite  unintelligible  symbols  of  iamb,  trochee,  etc.,  on  p.  427, 
for  the  citation,  on  the  same  page,  of  ahmgate  as  an  anapest, 
for  the  three  errors  in  Rossetti’s  Ballad  of  dead  ladies  (p. 
464),  for  the  length  of  the  last  of  the  lines  quoted  from  Tenny¬ 
son’s  Tithonus  (p.  219),  for  the  use  of  terminus  a  quo  for 
terminus  ad  quern  (p.  78),  and  for  the  statement  or  at  least 
implication  (p.  226)  that  adverbs  must  agree  with  verbs. 

Fred  Newton  Scott 

University  of  Michigan 


Mr.  H.  S.  Perris,  Secretary  of  the  British  National  Peace 
Council  is  the  author  of  Pax  Britannica,  a  study  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  British  pacification.  It  is  a  sober  and  well  made 
book,  written  with  a  high  purpose  and  fine  feeling.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1913.  319  p.) 

The  short  story  is  coming  into  its  own  and  before  long 
“Everybody  will  be  doing  it.”  A  very  attractive  and  in¬ 
ducing  book  is  A  study  of  the  short  story  by  Professor  Henry 
S.  Canby,  of  Yale.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company, 
1913-  273  p.  $1.00). 

Now  that  the  attention  of  the  world  is  turning  toward 
China,  there  should  be  some  attention  given  to  the  history 
of  that  great  people  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States. 
We  commend  An  outline  history  of  China  by  Professor 
Herbert  H.  Gowen,  of  the  University  of  Washington,  as  a 
good  book  for  the  teacher  to  begin  with  in  order  to  gain  for 
himself  the  knowledge  of  the  beginnings  and  development 
of  the  Chinese  people.  (Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Co., 
1913.  208  p.  $i .  20.) 
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It  is  indeed  refreshing  to  take  up  a  book  on  philosophy 
by  an  American  writer  that  is  not  given  over  to  the  pomps 
and  vanities  and  superficialities  of  the  moment.  Professor 
Josiah  Royce,  of  Harvard  University,  is  one  of  a  very  small 
group  of  real  American  philosophers.  His  new  volumes 
entitled  The  problem  of  Christianity  embody  serious  and 
elevated  exposition  and  criticism  of  the  Christian  philosophy 
of  life.  To  read  them  is  indeed  refreshing  and  inspiring. 
We  commend  these  volumes  to  scholars  and  students 
without  reserve.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1913.  Two  vols.,  425,  442  p.  $3.50.) 

Professor  DeGarmo,  of  Cornell  University,  offers  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  art  element  in  education  in  a  little  vol¬ 
ume  entitled  Aesthetic  education,  which  forms  No.  6  in  the 
series  known  as  Cornell  Study  Bulletins  for  Teachers. 
(Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1913.  161  p.) 

Professor  Ira  W.  Howerth,  formerly  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  now  Professor  of  Education  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  writes  much  and  suggestively  on  the  social 
aspects  of  education.  His  new  volume  entitled  Work  and 
life  seems  to  us  distinctly  helpful.  His  point  of  view  is  what 
is  called  in  the  slang  of  the  day  progressive;  but,  as  the  author 
himself  says,  he  .is  not  an  iconoclast,  and  has  no  illusions 
as  to  what  he  happily  calls  “a  mushroom  millennium.”  It 
is  for  just  this  reason  that  his  book  is  particularly  useful, 
and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  read  and  pondered.  (New  York : 
Sturgis  &  Walton,  1913.  278  p.  $1.50.) 

The  best  person  to  write  A  first  course  in  philosophy  is 
one  who  has  been  introducing  college  students  to  philosophy 
for  a  generation.  We  welcome,  therefore,  the  new  text¬ 
book  by  Professor  John  E.  Russell,  of  Williams  College. 
After  a  few  introductory  pages,  the  author  separates  his 
book  into  three  parts  as  dealing  with  The  Problem  of  Reality, 
The  Doctrine  of  Knowledge,  and  the  Problem  of  Conduct. 
A  somewhat  careful  examination  of  the  book  leads  us  to 
believe  that,  while  its  style  is  not  particularly  attractive, 
its  substance  and  arrangement  are  both  admirable.  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1913.  300  p.) 
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From  one  and  the  same  publishing  house  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  three  uniform  volumes  that  are,  we  believe,  re¬ 
prints  in  a  new  form  of  books  that  are  already  well  known. 
These  are  The  building  of  the  church,  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
E.  Jefferson,  of  New  York,  The  church  and  the  changing  order y 
by  Professor  Shailer  Mathews,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Norman  Hapgood.  Paper  and 
type  are  excellent,  and  the  price  is  certainly  very  low. 
(New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1913.  306,  256,  432  p. 
50  c.  each.) 

Similarly,  we  have  from  the  Cambridge  University  Press 
five  well  made  and  attractive  volumes,  popular  in  charac¬ 
ter,  that  well  deserve  reading.  These  are  Craigie’s  Ice¬ 
landic  sagas,  Poynting’s  Earth,  Berry’s  Atmosphere,  John’s 
Ancient  Babylonia,  and  Wood’s  Story  of  a  loaf  of  bread. 
(Cambridge:  University  Press,  1913.  120,  144,  146,  148, 

138  p.  40  c.  each.) 

It  takes  a  bold  man  to  offer  a  new  book  on  the  Elements 
of  Latin  but  we  think  that  the  evidences  of  teaching  skill 
that  are  shown  in  the  new  book  of  that  title  by  Barry  C. 
Smith,  of  the  Browning  School  in  New  York,  justify  its 
publication.  It  is  a  sound  textbook.  (Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  1913.  352  p.) 

The  physics  and  chemistry  of  gases  offer  both  theoretical 
and  practical  problems  of  exceptional  interest  and  signifi¬ 
cance.  In  his  book  called  Gas  analysis.  Professor  L.  M. 
Dennis,  of  Cornell  University,  has  given  an  excellent  ex¬ 
position  of  the  whole  subject,  describing  in  full  detail  the 
well-established  methods  for  approaching  the  subject  in 
all  its  phases.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1913* 
432  p.  $-2.10.) 

Still  another  book  on  the  calculus  solicits  attention. 
The  latest  is  elementary  treatise  on  calculus,  being  a  text¬ 
book  for  colleges  and  technical  schools  by  Professor  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Franklin  and  his  colleagues  of  Lehigh  University. 
(South  Bethlehem:  Published  by  the  authors,  1913.  250  -f 

42  p.  $2.00.) 
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SotUhern  poems,  edited  by  Professor  Kent,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  is  a  beautiful  little  collection  of  verse  by 
the  singers  who  have  been  bom  or  lived  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States.  (Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  1913.  112  p.) 

A  catechism  of  life,  by  Alice  Mary  Buckton,  seems  to  us 
a  pretty  useless  sort  of  book,  altho  its  purpose  is  obviously 
good  enough.  (New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1913.  67 

p.  50  c.) 

Following  the  good  example  set  by  his  late  chief.  Com¬ 
missioner  Draper,  Assistant  Commissioner  Finnegan,  of 
New  York  State,  has  published  in  a  permanent  form  his 
important  addresses  on  the  Development  of  the  New  York 
school  system  delivered  before  the  State  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Buffalo  in  November  last.  (Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bar¬ 
deen,  1913.  84  p.) 

Mr.  Bardeen,  with  whom  no  one  can  be  compared  as  a 
writer  of  school  and  educational  experiences,  ought  to  find 
many  readers  of  his  volume  entitled  The  shattered  halo. 
Between  its  covers  are  to  be  found  wit,  humor,  common 
sense  and  sound  philosophy  in  abundance.  (Syracuse  : 
C.  W.  Bardeen,  1913.  248  p.) 

As  an  example  of  what  careful  and  painstaking  study  will 
do,  we  commend  the  Handbook  of  opportunities  for  voca¬ 
tional  training  in  Boston,  which  has  just  appeared  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Women’s  Municipal  League  of  that  city. 
So  far  as  our  examination  shows,  the  book  is  complete  and 
very  accurate.  It  represents  what  is,  in  effect,  a  survey 
of  opportunities  for  vocational  training  and  guidance  in  a 
great  city.  It  may  well  serve  as  a  model  for  similar  work 
elsewhere.  (Boston:  Women’s  Municipal  League,  1913. 
30c:)  p.) 

Of  more  than  usual  interest  is  a  political  study  in  the 
history  of  the  American  government  in  the  volume  entitled 
Thomas  Jefferson,  by  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams,  of 
Mississippi.  The  author’s  treatment  of  the  subject  re¬ 
flects  his  own  very  delightful  and  sincere  personality, 
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and  in  many  ways  and  from  several  points  of  view  adds  to 
our  previous  knowledge  of  the  extraordinary  personality 
and  career  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  (New  York;  Columbia 
University  Press,  1913.  330  p.  $1.50.) 

When  a  man  begins  to  use  the  phrase  “a  democratised 
curriculum,”  there  is  something  the  matter  with  his  intel¬ 
lectuals.  The  word  democracy  and  its  derivatives  relate 
to  forms  of  government,  and  there  can  no  more  be  a  democ¬ 
ratised  curriculum  than  there  can  be  a  triangular  curri¬ 
culum  or  a  purple  curriculum.  These  reflections  are  in¬ 
duced  by  reading  a  serious  and  sincere  little  volume  enti¬ 
tled  The  education  of  to-morrow,  by  Professor  Weeks,  of  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College.  What  the  author  is 
driving  at  is  a  reconstruction  of  the  school  program  in 
order  that  it  may  be  more  directly  vocational  in  aim  and 
in  content.  It  is  a  very  debatable  question  whether  from 
the  attempt  now  being  made  to  push  vocational  training 
down  into  the  six-year  elementary  school  program,  anything 
but  greater  harm  to  American  citizenship  and  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  condition  of  the  people  will  result.  (New  York; 
Sturgis  &  Walton,  1913.  232  p.  $1.25.) 

Livy's  account  of  the  second  Punic  war  will  always  re¬ 
main  a  classic  both  in  history  and  in  literature.  The  new 
edition  of  Book  XXI  of  Livy’s  history,  with  selections  from 
books  XXII  and  XXX  by  Professor  Egbert  of  Columbia 
Uni  verity  has  been  made  with  full  and  scholarly  control 
of  the  sources.  The  notes  are  copious  and  helpful  and  the 
maps  very  illuminating.  (New  York:  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1913.  206  p.  60C.) 

A  second '  edition  of  Professor  Edward  L.  Thorndike’s 
Introduction  to  the  theory  of  mental  and  social  measurements 
challenges  those  who  do  not  believe  that  either  mental  or 
social  measurement  is  possible.  The  book  is  most  care¬ 
fully  worked  out  and  an  enormous  amount  of  statistical 
study  has  gone  into  its  making,  but  we  do  not  find  the 
thesis  convincing  or  satisfactory.  (New  York:  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1913.  277  p.  $2.50.) 
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A  good  book  to  have  upon  the  table,  particularly  during 
the  summer  months,  and  a  good  book  to  use  in  high  schools 
at  any  time,  is  Plants  and  their  use,  which  is  in  reality  an 
agreeable  and  helpful  introduction  to  the  study  of  botany, 
by  Frank  L.  Sargent,  of  Harvard  University.  (New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1913.  610  p.  $1.25.) 

There  are  so  many  books  on  rhetoric  and  so  many  intro¬ 
ductions  to  the  study  of  literature  that  we  can  not  help 
wondering  why  so  many  new  ones  continue  to  appear,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  they  seem  to  be  without  characteristics  of 
sufficient  distinction  to  mark  them  off  from  books  pre¬ 
viously  published  and  in  general  use.  This  remark  applies 
to  Hitchcock’s  Rhetoric  and  the  study  of  literature.  (Henry 
Holt  &  Company,  1913.  408  p.  $1.00.) 

A  very  well  made  book  that  reminds  one  of  the  best 
grammars  of  the  Latin  language  is  Advanced  English 
grammar  by  Professor  Kittredge,  of  Harvard  University, 
and  Professor  Farley,  of  Simmons  College.  Formal  gram¬ 
mar  is  no  longer  popular,  but  those  who  do  not  pursue  its 
study  are  losers.  It  is  quite  as  good  as  mathematics  for 
some  forms  of  training,  and  better  than  mathematics  for 
others.  It  is  an  admirable  textbook.  (Boston:  Ginn  & 
Company,  1913..  332  p.  80  c.) 

The  well  known  Sammlung  phonetischer  Worter- 
biicher  has  received  a  recent  addition  entitled  A  phonetic 
dictionary  of  the  English  language,  by  Headmaster  Michaelis, 
of  Biebrich,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Jones,  of  the  University  Col¬ 
lege,  London.  Students  of  English  phonetics  will  find  the 
book  almost  invaluable.  It  is  a  product  of  much  patient 
labor  and  scholarship.  (Hanover:  Verlag  von  Carl  Meyer, 
1913.  448  p.) 

The  keeping  of  accounts  is  in  no  sense  a  scientific  mat¬ 
ter  for  it  depends  so  much  upon  special  conditions  and 
particular  needs.  We  find  many  statements  to  dispute 
in  Elements  of  accounting  by  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Klein,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  helpful  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  book¬ 
keeping  and  accounting.  (New  York:  1913.  422  p. 

$1.50.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

A  chair  of  Imperial  "fhe  London  Journal  of  Education  re- 
gards  the  establishment  at  the  University 
of  Manchester  of  a  second  professorship  of  Latin  as  most 
interesting,  particularly  with  the  literature  and  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Roman  Empire  under  the  new  title  of  Imperial 
Latin.  This  departure  is  of  so  great  interest  particularly 
to  students  of  classical  philology  and  medieval  history 
that  we  are  glad  to  reproduce  the  substance  of  the  Journal 
of  Education  article  describing  the  undertaking: 

“The  actual  growth  of  knowledge  which  the  establishment  of  the  Chair 
represents  will  no  doubt  come  as  a  surprise  to  many.  Public  interest  has 
often  been  aroused  in  recent  years  by  the  discoveries  in  the  sands  of  Egypt 
of  parts  of  Greek  literature  hitherto  unknown,  like  the  poems  of  Bacchylides,  or 
Aristotle’s  Constitution  of  Athens.  But  the  increase  in  the  sources  of  our 
knowledge  of  Latin,  tho  it  has  advanced  by  less  sensational  stages,  has  been 
in  reality  much  vaster.  And  even  the  scholar  or  student,  whose  attention 
is  naturally  concentrated  on  the  classical  writers,  has  received  more  help 
than  he  realizes  towards  the  interpretation  of  his  authors  from  the  forty-two 
volumes  of  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum,  the  first  of  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  scarcely  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  tale  of  which  is  not  yet  complete. 
Such  books  as  Furneaux’  editions  of  Tacitus  represent  a  great  advance  in 
certainty  of  interpretation  on  our  previous  commentaries.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  now  rare  to  find  any  Latin  scholar  who  professes  to  be  acquainted 
equally  with  Post-Augustan  and  with  Republican  Latin.  But  no  university 
has  hitherto  recognized  the  Imperial  Literature  as  a  whole  as  a  subject  for 
separate  study.  Yet  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  first  five  centuries  A.D. 
is  enough  to  suggest  that  there  can  be  no  more  profitable  and  practical  study 
in  a  self-governing  empire  full  of  urgent  problems  than  the  history  of  the 
literature  of  the  great  formative  period  of  modern  civilization,  the  thought 
and  social  habits  generated  by  the  greatest  political  organization  that  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  making  of  Europe.  This  was  the  theme  of  an  admirable  ad¬ 
dress  delivered  by  Lord  Cromer  some  three  years  ago  from  the  chair  of  the 
Classical  Association. 

“One  branch  of  the  subject  which  has  special  interest  in  this  country 
and  peculiar  value  for  teachers  is  a  study  of  the  Roman  antiquities  still  re¬ 
maining,  but  too  often  neglected,  in  different  parts  of  England.  It  is  hardly 
an  accident,  we  may  conjecture,  that  the  new  Chair  should  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  a  university  which  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  recent  years, 
by  the  publication  of  such  volumes  as  Melandra  Castle  and  The  Roman  fort 
at  Manchester,  in  creating  poiiular  interest  in  the  scientific  study  of  such  re¬ 
mains.  From  the  teacher’s  point  of  view  we  can  not  insist  too  strongly  upon 
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the  added  interest  and  reality  which  the  acquaintance  with  these  concrete 
survivals  of  the  Roman  Age  give  to  the  school  teaching  both  of  Latin  and  of 
history.  Nor  need  we  dwell  upon  the  value  which  these  new  researches 
possess  as  throwing  light,  obtainable  from  no  other  source,  upon  the  darkest 
period  in  the  history  of  this  island. 

“But  the  new  step  taken  at  Manchester  is  interesting  also  from  a  wider 
point  of  view.  It  is  curious,  and  to  many  of  us  comforting,  that  in  a  period 
when  the  claims  of  classical  studies  to  a  position  of  eminence  in  national 
education  have  been  so  bitterly  challenged,  their  power  of  growth  should  be 
demonstrated  so  unmistakably.  For  the  truth  is  that  the  great  mass  of 
Roman  Inscriptions,  which  will  form  a  part  of  the  subject  of  the  Chair,  really 
constitutes  something  of  a  new  literature.  We  can  not  do  more  than  allude 
to  such  documents  as  the  autobiography  of  Augustus,  known  as  the  Monu- 
mentum  Ancyranum,  or  the  volumes  of  Carmina  Epigraphica,  collected  by 
Biicheler  from  the  inscriptions  which  contain  much  admirable  poetry,  and 
which,  in  any  case,  provide  an  important  commentary  on  the  classical  Latin 
poets.  But  any  one  who  doubts  the  literary  character  of  this  new  source 
of  knowledge  may  turn  to  a  fascinating  chapter  in  Mr.  Warde  Fowler’s 
Social  Life  in  Rome,  where  he  deals  with  an  epitaph,  which  is  really  a  long 
biography  on  marble  generally  known  as  the  Praise  of  Turia.  Her  husband, 
whom  she  had  saved  at  great  risk  from  the  terrors  of  the  massacre  of  43  B.C., 
addresses  her  in  touching  language  as  if  she  were  still  alive,  recording  her 
great  goodness  and  the  happiness  of  their  married  life — a  picture  all  the  more 
remarkable  and  delightful  because  of  the  contrast  which  it  affords  to  the 
view  of  women  given  us  by  contemporary  writers  like  Ovid.  Now  we  venture 
to  believe  that  it  is  this  human  side  of  classical  knowledge  which  will  prove 
even  more  attractive  and  fruitful  than  the  political  and  archeological  aspects 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  There  are  some  indications  that  the  temper 
and  method  in  which  classical  literature  is  studied  in  the  younger  universities 
is  freer  from  the  constraint  of  grammatical  and  scholastic  tradition  than 
in  the  older  universities,  and  that  the  more  literary  ideals  represented  by  the 
Classical  Association  have  in  them  fuller  scope.  At  all  events,  it  is  no  less 
gratifying  to  friends  of  literary  study,  whether  their  interest  be  in  the  modern 
or  the  ancient  field,  that  the  demand  for  such  a  chair  should  have  arisen  in 
a  modern  university,  and,  as  appears  from  the  official  statement,  been  justified 
by  from  a  steady  increase  of  students  doing  higher  work  in  classics,  some  even 
attempting  original  investigation.  We  may  instance  a  paper,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  a  Fellow  of  the  University  in  the  Classical  Quarterly,  demonstrating 
for  the  first  time  the  Virgilian  authorship  of  the  Culex. 

“The  university  is  under  popular  and  local  control,  depends  on  local  sup¬ 
port,  and  draws  its  students  from  every  type  and  grade  of  school.  Pessimists 
who  deplore  the  decay  of  classical  learning  in  this  country,  and  who  cling  to 
compulsory  Greek  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  the  one  safeguard  against 
universal  utilitarianism,  may  do  well  to  contemplate  this  step  taken  by  a 
university  in  a  great  industrial  centre  and  admitting  its  students  from  a  ma¬ 
triculation  examination  in  which  not  even  Latin  is  compulsory.  In  Man¬ 
chester  the  governing  body,  consisting  of  practical  business  men,  has  been 
convinced  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  community  to  establish,  side  by  side 
with  new  chairs  in  engineering,  a  chair  in  a  branch  of  classical  knowledge 
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which  has  not  yet  been  formally  recognized  by  any  other  university  of  the 
empire. 

“If  the  younger  teaching  universities  of  this  country  can  not  yet  compete 
in  fame  or  popularity  with  the  older  homes  of  learning — tho  the  numbers 
of  students  at  the  largest  of  them  are  creeping  up  towards  an  even  rivalry 
with  those  of  Oxford — it  is  clear  that  the  council  of  one  of  them  has  had  the 
imaginative  insight  into  the  prevailing  needs  and  conditions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  to  give  a  striking  lead  to  the  friends  of  literary  education  elsewhere,  and 
to  demonstrate  once  more  that  there  need  be  no  fear  for  the  future  of  any  side 
of  knowledge  which  has  a  living  value  for  humanity  in  a  free  competition  of 
all  subjects  and  in  universities  whose  students  are  drawn  from  all  classes  of 
the  community.” 


Sex  hygiene  in  “Every  now  and  then  conies  a  gratifying 
the  schools  Unexpected  flash  of  intelligence  from 

the  educational  authorities  of  the  country.  Among  the 
latest  expressions  of  a  conservative  common  sense  is  the 
veto  placed  by  the  Chicago  board  of  education  on  the  course 
in  sex  hygiene  outlined  by  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young.  The 
board  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  refuses  to  sanction 
or  to  touch  such  an  explosive  as  this.  It  says  in  effect 
that  while  there  are  certain  things  that  children  ought  to 
learn  it  is  far  better  that  they  should  go  wholly  untaught 
than  that  the  instruction  should  be  given  to  them  outside 
the  family  circle.  There  are  some  kinds  of  knowledge  that 
become  poisonous  when  administered  by  the  wrong  hands, 
and  sex  hygiene  is  among  them. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  new  mischief  can  be  advo¬ 
cated  by  any  one  with  a  practical,  as  opposed  to  a  theoretical, 
knowledge  of  children,  or  by  any  one  who  is  aware  of  the 
school-class  consciousness  that  always  tends  to  descend 
to  the  level  of  its  lower  units.  A  proper  sex  hygiene  can 
not  be  taught  as  arithmetic  or  geography  are  taught.  It 
does  not  consist  in  the  imparting  of  facts.  It  can -not  be 
written  down  in  books,  or  even  talked  about  in  a  formal 
and  definite  way.  Sex  hygiene  is  a  matter  more  of  moral 
than  of  intellectual  consciousness.  It  comes  only  from  the 
ceaseless  vigilance  of  parents,  from  the  constant  inculcation 
of  self-restraint,  and  from  those  wise  “words  in  season” 
that  can  never  find  a  place  in  a  school  curriculum.  No  one 
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who  can  look  back  upon  his  own  boyhood  days  and  so  im¬ 
agine  the  effect  of  a  class  lesson  on  sex  hygiene,  no  one  who 
has  any  recollection  of  the  school-class  consciousness  on 
such  matters,  could  fail  to  look  upon  an  experiment  of  this 
.kind  with  consternation.  If  any  educational  effort  of  this 
sort  is  to  be  made — and  it  ought  to  be  made,  and  it  is  being 
made — it  should  not  be  directed  toward  the  children,  but 
toward  the  parents.  That  parents  are  gravely  remiss  is 
true  enough,  but  this  is  an  evil  that  can  not  be  remedied 
by  adding  a  new  subject  to  the  school  curriculum.  Sex 
hygiene  can  properly  be  taught  only  by  parents  and  guard¬ 
ians.  In  the  hands  of  others  it  is  a  virulent  poison.  It  is 
far  better  that  it  should  be  untaught  than  taught  wrongly.” 
— The  Argonaut,  San  Francisco 


, . , .  .  The  American  people  have  always  been 

Stop!  Look!  Listen!  .  ,  ,  V  ,  . 

quick — perhaps  too  quick  sometimes — to 

avow  their  intention  to  paddle  their  own  canoe  and  to  be 
uninfluenced  by  the  experience  and  the  experiments  of  others. 
But  there  are  certain  problems  that  refuse  to  be  circum¬ 
scribed  by  national  frontiers.  There  are  certain  phenomena 
that  make  their  appearance  over  the  whole  of  civilization 
at  the  same  time,  and  whatever  faith  we  may  rightly  have 
in  our  own  powers  of  adjustment  we  may  none  the  less 
profitably  turn  a  not  incurious  eye  abroad,  where  the  same 
difficulties  and  the  same  dangers  have  presented  themselves. 

“A  case  in  point  is  now  furnished  by  Great  Britain. 
We  find  that  what  is  called  ameliorative  legislation  has 
proceeded  even  more  rapidly  there  than  it  has  here.  Pension 
laws,  employers’  liability  laws,  and  insurance  laws  have 
followed  each  other  with  a  giddy  rapidity.  The  vast  masses 
of  the  people  have  been  registered,  indexed,  classified, 
and  inspected  by  specially  created  boards  and  bureaucracies 
until  the  shadow  of  officialism  is  the  one  thing  that  is  never 
out  of  sight.  The  new  legislation  is  beginning  to  be  known, 
not  inappropriately,  as  Lloyd  Georgism.  It  seems  to  be 
based  on  the  theory  that  wherever  an  evil  is  to  be  found 
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that  evil  must  be  attacked  by  act  of  Parliament  and  remedied 
by  doles  of  money.  No  matter  whether  the  evil  be  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  therefore  a  fit  subject  for  legislation,  or  whether 
it  springs  from  human  failings  for  which  suffering  is  nature’s 
scourge,  the  remedy  is  always  the  same.  Lloyd  Georgism 
means  a  vast  system  of  pittances  for  those  who  have  be¬ 
come  socially  unfit  by  their  carelessness,  their  idleness, 
their  incapacity,  or  their  misfortune.  And  the  pittances 
thus  bestowed  upon  the  socially  unfit  are  extracted  from  the 
pockets  of  the  socially  fit. 

“But  it  seems  now  that  England  has  had  about  enough 
of  this.  In  point  of  fact  England  is  tired  of  the  ubiquitous 
inspector  with  his  schedules  and  his  note-books,  a  phenome¬ 
non  that  has  always  augured  ill  for  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  been  an  honored  member  of  the 
Asquith  cabinet,  but  Mr.  Asquith  seems  to  have  sensed 
the  popular  revolt  against  an  intolerable  supervision  that 
leaves  no  one  beyond  its  scope.  Speaking  on  the  new 
finance  bill — a  typical  Lloyd  Georgian  product — the  prime 
minister  said : 

“  ‘I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doctrine  more  fatal  to  the  root  principle  of 
democratic  government  than  that  it  should  consist  of  the  constant  ameliora¬ 
tion,  at  great  expense  to  the  community,  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  less 
favored  classes  of  the  country  at  the  sole  and  exclusive  expense  of  the  other 
classes.’ 

“Now  it  is  just  as  well  that  there  should  be  plain  speaking 
on  this  problem  in  America  as  well  as  in  England.  It  is 
just  as  well  that  those  who  recognize  and  deplore  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  social  evils  and  injustices  should  awake  to  the  fact 
that  they  can  not  be  cured,  that  they  can  only  be  intensified, 
by  the  ignorant  meddling  of  those  who  suppose  that  the  only 
possible  reform  is  to  filch  a  dollar  from  a  competent  man  and 
to  give  it  to  an  incompetent  man.  There  are  social  evils 
and  social  injustices.  We  all  know  that.  We  all  know 
also  that  they  produce  only  a  fraction  of  the  sufferings 
that  present  themselves  for  alleviation,  and  that  the  great 
bulk  of  those  sufferings  are  due  to  moral  failings  that  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  legislation.  But  to  ‘pass  a  law’  giving 
to  the  poor  man  the  money  of  the  rich  man  is  fatally  easy. 
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It  is  sure  of  applause.  It  ministers  alike  to  vanity  and  the 
love  of  popularity.  It  is  an  irresistible  temptation  to  the 
well-meaning  but  shallow  mind  that  confuses  benevolence 
with  wisdom.  It  seems  to  matter  not  at  all  why  the  poor 
man  is  poor  or  why  the  rich  man  is  rich,  nor  what  industries 
are  crippled,  nor  what  greeds  aroused,  nor  what  class  hatreds 
engendered.  But  the  end  of  it  all  will  be  terribly  serious. 
Behind  the  measured  words  of  Mr.  Asquith  it  is  easy  to  see 
his  alarm. 

“President  Hadley  of  Yale  exprest  something  of  the  same 
apprehension  in  his  recent  baccalaureate  address.'  What, 
he  asked  in  effect,  should  we  do  when  we  see  the  work  of 
reform  wholly  monopolized  by  those  whose  one  conception 
of  reform  is  political  quackery:  ‘We  can  not  always  pub¬ 
licly  proclaim  our  faith  in  a  righteous  cause  when  it  is  being 
misused  by  false  friends.’  All  we  can  do  is  to  wait  until 
the  false  friends  have  been  found  out,  and  in  the  meantime 
hold  our  tongues.  And  there  we  find  the  real  evil  of  the 
hysterical  legislation  that  is  now  in  vogue.  So  long  as  it 
continues  to  be  popular  it  must  utterly  abash  and  silence 
the  real  statesmanship  that  seeks  causes  and  not  effects, 
and  that  would  not  cure  social  disease  by  indiscriminate  and 
reckless  drugging. 

“The  evil  is  now  nearly  universal.  Tennessee,  one  of 
the  richest  states  in  the  Union,  is  now  practically  bank¬ 
rupt.  It  can  not  sell  its  bonds,  and  Colonel  Watterson 
says  wisely,  ‘Here  we  have  the  culmination  of  six  or  seven 
years  of  fake  politics.’  Temperance  was  the  moral  issue 
that  was  to  ‘save  the  world’  in  Tennessee.  Elsewhere  it 
is  the  trusts,  or  the  railroads,  or  white  slavery,  or  child 
labor,  or  whatever  the  whim  of  the  moment  may  dictate. 
Good  things  are  to  be  done  in  ways  that  are  hopelessly  bad, 
or  fatuous,  or  frankly  idiotic,  but  always  easy.  Colonel 
Watterson  says: 

“  ‘Struck  by  a  wave  of  religion  and  morals  appealing  to  a  universal  senti¬ 
ment,  the  people  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  single  issue 
of  temperance  into  -the  most  intemperate  manifestations.  Excess  rose  to 
hysteria.  The  women  and  the  children  got  mixt  up  with  the  preachers  and 
the  politicians — all  under  the  prompting  of  the  best  intentions — until  the 
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business  of  government  and  the  public  integrity  and  credit  became  confounded 
with  fake  schemes  of  social  regeneration.’ 

“Everywhere  we  see  these  same  ‘fake  schemes  of  so¬ 
cial  regeneration’  based  on  a  wilful  refusal  to  recognize 
that  men  suffer  from  their  faults  of  character  rather  than 
from  their  faults  of  action,  andthat  the  evils  that  can  actually 
be  reached  by  legislation  are  few  and  far  between.  That 
there  are  great  and  menacing  social  wrongs  there  is  no 
one  to  deny.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  wisest  minds  of 
the  nation  would  grapple  with  those  evils  if  they  were 
allowed  to  do  so.  But  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  so.  They 
are  warmed  from  the  field  by  reckless  ignorance  and  by 
noisy  charlatanry.” — The  Argonaut,  San  Francisco 

The  two  preceding  quotations  from  the  Argonaut  illustrate 
the  reasons  why  the  Educational  Review  regards  the 
Argonaut  as  having  the  best  influence  of  any  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  America. 

The  new  Poet  Xhe  appointment  of  Mr.  Robert  Bridges 
Laureate  Poet  Laureate  puts  a  very  satisfactory 

conclusion  to  a  wide-spread  controversy.  For  some  reason, 
the  general  public  appears  to  have  taken  an  unprecedented 
interest  in  the  question  who  was  to  succeed  Mr.  Alfred 
Austin,  or  whether  any  one  was  to  succeed  him.  Many 
exprest  the  opinion  that  the  office  of  Poet  Laureate  had 
outlived  its  purpose  and  its  honor,  and  should  be  abolished. 
Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree,  in  his  recently  published 
volume,  makes  the  half-jocular  suggestion  that  the  office 
should  be'  maintained,  but  conferred  (in  a  manner  which 
would  have  a  Chinese  flavor  about  it)  on  a  poet  already 
dead — ‘to  benefit  his  family  and  to  point  out  the  beauties 
of  his  works  to  an  otherwise  indifferent  posterity.’  The 
correspondence  columns  of  the  newspapers  have  held  many 
letters  from  people  who  had  each  his  favorite  to  recommend 
to  notice.  In  nearly  every  case  among  these  last  it  was 
to  be  observed  that  the  claim  was  made  not  solely  on  the 
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grounds  of  poetry.  Politics,  party,  patriotism  (in  the 
narrower  sense)  seemed  to  be  the  determining  factors. 

“It  is  not  wholly  improbable  that  these  considerations 
may  have  had  some  indirect  influence  on  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Robert  Bridges.  Whether  it  be  so  or  not,  whether 
the  motive  were  mixt  or  unmixt,  the  honor  paid  to  Mr. 
Bridges  is  an  honor  paid  to  poetry.  Mr.  Bridges,  as  poet, 
is  no  politician.  As  poet,  he  is  neither  Liberal  nor  Con¬ 
servative,  neither  Imperialist  nor  ‘Little  Englander.’  He 
is  a  poet  and  an  earnest  student  and  practitioner  of  the  art 
and  the  science  of  poetry.  Many  members  of  the  medical 
profession  have  done  valuable  work  in  the  graphic  arts; 
there  have  been  few  medical  poets  since  Goldsmith.  Mr. 
Bridges  has  given  to  poetry  what  Seymour  Haden  gave 
to  etching,  and  more.  He  has  studied  profoundly  and 
practically  the  origins,  the  values,  the  philosophy  of  words, 
of  rhythms,  of  meters.  Probably  no  man  living  knows 
more  of  these  matters  than  Mr.  Bridges.  His  work  on  the 
prosody  of  Milton  began  a  new  chapter  in  criticism;  and 
only  the  week  before  last  we  reviewed  in  the  Literary 
Supplement  his  authoritative  and  daring  book  on  the  mis¬ 
pronunciation  of  English.  To  these  and  other  critical 
tasks  he  has  brought  learning,  fine  taste,  courage,  and  sci¬ 
ence;  while,  as  the  author  of  narrative  and  lyrical  poems 
and  of  poetical  plays,  he  has  exhibited,  in  addition  to  these 
qualities,  a  lofty  passion  for  poetic  beauty.  The  passion 
of  the  artist  for  beauty  is  the  pure  motive  of  Mr.  Bridges’s 
poetry;  and  the  honor  paid  to  him  is  an  honor  paid  to  poetry 
for  her  own  sake. 

“For  this  reason  the  appointment  is  one  that  will  have 
the  warm  approval  of  all  lovers  of  poetry.  It  can  offend 
no  one ;  and,  tho  the  sensibilities  of  any  section  of  the  public 
are  not  necessarily  considered  in  the  choice  of  a  Poet  Laure¬ 
ate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  appointment  of  some 
one  or  other  of  the  various  poets  suggested  might  have 
roused  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  in  this  quarter  or  that.  What 
the  duties  of  a  Poet  Laureate  are  no  one  seems  to  know; 
and  it  will  probably  be  left  to  Mr.  Bridges  to  write,  or  not  to 
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write,  as  he  pleases,  an  ode  to  a  Royal  baby,  an  epithalamium, 
or  a  dirge.  If  he  decides  to  write,  he  will  write  with  dignity 
and  taste,  to  the  honor,  not  the  ridicule,  of  his  office.  A  more 
important  effect  of  his  selection  will  be  ‘to  point  out  the 
beauties  of  his  works  to  an  otherwise  indifferent’  public — 
indifferent  not  more  from  lack  of  interest  than  from  lack 
of  opportunity.  It  is  only  of  recent  years  that  the  poetical 
works  of  Mr.  Bridges,  which  used  to  be  printed  privately 
at  Mr.  Daniel’s  press  in  Oxford,  have  been  collected  into 
an  easily  procurable  form.  But  only  this  year  a  collected 
edition  of  his  poems  has  brought  him  before  a  wider  and 
fast  increasing  public;  our  younger  poets,  many  of  them 
both  in  aim  and  in  method  far  removed  from  Mr.  Bridges, 
have  recently  united  in  the  dedication  to  him  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  volume  of  their  ‘Georgian  Poetry.’  And  tho  it 
may  be  urged  that  he  has  never  shown  any  signs  of  sympathy 
with  what  is  regarded  as  the  necessary  official  duties  of 
a  Poet  Laureate,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  external 
occasions  have  before  now  stirred  him  to  such  noble  utter¬ 
ance  as  is  to  be  found  in  his  Purcell  Commemoration  Ode 
and  the  Ode  on  the  Ninth  Jubilee  of  Eton.  He  can  not 
be  said  to  write  for  the  public  ear;  but  the  public  ear,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  rumor  of  his  new  dignity,  will  receive  from 
his  poems  not  only  a  rich  gift  of  beauty,  but  an  example 
of  special  value  in  days  when  poetry  shows  a  tendency  to 
run  wild — the  example  of  work  which  looks  back  to  the 
old  while  commanding  the  allegiance  of  the  new. — The 
Times,  London 
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